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OF THE WEEK. 


——__.>—_—_ 


NEWS 


HE General Election is more than half completed as we 
write, and it is now evident that the balance of parties 
inthe House of Commons will be left very much as it was 
when Parliament was dissolved. At midday on Friday there 
wasa balance of gains to the Unionists of two seats. The 
most favourable feature of the polls from the Unionist point 
of view is the fact that they have gained three or four seats 
in Lancashire, and have reduced the Liberal majorities there 
to an appreciable extent. Taking the Election as a whole, 
the narrowness of many of the majorities on both sides is 
remarkable, 


Though it must be confessed that Mr. Balfour’s pledge that 
Tariff Reform, like other matters of grave import, should be 
submitted to the country before it was carried into law, 
affected the polls less than we had hoped—it came 
too late—one thing is clear in regard to the general pro- 
posal for the Referendum, or as we prefer to call it, the 
“Poll of the People.” The proposal to add the Poll of the 
People to our Constitutional machinery is clearly not un- 
popular, and is gaining ground very rapidly. It may be said, 
indeed, that no change of such magnitude has ever won its 
way so fast or taken so firm a hold on men’s minds in so 
short a time. It is hardly too much to say that up till 
Wednesday, November 30th, when the country read the 
reports of Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Albert Hall, the 
popular mind had never “bitten” on the subject of the 
Referendum. The seed, however, evidently fell upon pre- 
pared ground, for not only was there no inclination on the 
part of the rank-and-file of the Unionist voters to object to 
the proposal, but there were innumerable indications of a keen 
desire by Unionist audiences to hear about the measure, and 
a strong inclination to give it their approval. In a nation so 
uaturally conservative as ours, this is a very remarkable fact. 


Students of politics may perhaps find the explanation in the 
instinctive desire for the safeguard of popular sanction for 
fundamental laws which has been apparent on other occasions 
in our history. They will remember the very remarkable out- 
burst of feeling in favour of a Poll of the People which took 
place immediately after the Long Parliament had erected 
itself into a single-Chamber autocracy. The Army of the 
Commonwealth, which represented the people and democratic 
feeling far more than the House of Commons, at once began 
to agitate for giving the people a right of veto in regard to 








legislation of a “fundamental” kind. Otherwise, argued the 
Remonstrance of the soldiers, our laws and liberties will be 
utterly at the mercy of the House of Commons. Ireton, for 
example, pleaded for “ a negative voice of the people; no laws 
can be made without their consent,”—which meant, apparently, 
that a veto power should rest in the people. Cromwell, again, 
desired to see a “ visible presence of the people, either by sub- 
scriptions, or number; for in the Government of Nations 
‘that which is to be looked after is the affections [7.e., wishes] 
of the people.’” By “subscriptions” he meant men giving 
their assent to laws by writing or subscribing their vames 
throughout the country. “The Agreement of the People,” 
the document put forth by a large section of the Army, con- 
tained what was a distinct demand for a Referendum in regard 
to the Constitution. 


Whilst it is clear that the proposal for a Reference to the 
people of important legislation has already stirred, and will 
later stir much more deeply, the heart of the nation, the 
Unionist leaders have shown in their speeches unmistakable 
signs that the more they study the question of the Poll of the 
People, the more they realise that, though it is in no sense 
destructive to representative government, it affords an 
essential corrective to the chief evils of the party system. As 
we have pointed out elsewhere, indeed, the Poll of the People, 
wisely used, is far more likely to preserve and strengthen our 
representative institutions than to injure them. While 
mitigating the fury of party, and restraining the tyranny of 
the caucus, it will free us from the dangers of legislative log- 
rolling and the oppression of the “ group ” system,—two things 
which are most seriously threatening popular government 
in this country. 


While the polls are still proceeding it would be most 
unwise to attempt any forecast of how the political situation 
will develop. Such speculations can well wait for another 
week. Of one thing, however, we are sure. The Constitu- 
tional Party is not going to act unconstitutionally, or to set 
an example of Jacobin tactics which its opponents would be 
only too glad to follow. The Unionist leaders have hitherto 
kept within their Constitutional rights, and they may be 
relied upon to continue to do so. We may further point 
out that though their position in regard to the Veto Bill is 
improved, the Government are in reality almost as much 
disappointed by the elections as their opponents. It is all 
very well to talk about a majority of 120, but when that 
majority is composed of notoriously heterogeneous elements, 
the Parliamentary future is bound to be dark and precarious. 
It must never be forgotten that in order to retain office with 
any feeling of comfort and security, a Government needs not 
merely majorities for its one or two big measures, but support 
upon which it can rely from day to day and hour to hour. 
For such support a homogeneous majority is requisite. This 
need is no doubt not likely to be felt so much in the first 
Session, but we venture to say that after the new House of 
Commons has been sitting for a year or eighteen months, it 
will become very real indeed. 


Last Saturday Hakki Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, 
made his long-expected statement on the policy of the Turkish 
Cabinet. He said—we take the facts from the 17'imes—that 
the insurrection in Albania, which had been neither reactionary 
nor separatist, was now ended. He attributed it to the 
influence of self-seeking chiefs. Only thirteen Albanians 
had been executed for political offences. In Rumelia the 
disarmament of the people was being resisted, but the Govern- 
ment was determined to crush all opposition. As regards 
finance, the minimum of expenditure had now been reached; 
neither the amounts voted for the Army nor those for the 
service of the Public Debt could be reduced. The rejection 
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of the French loan had not affected the friendly relations of 
the two countries. If it had been likely to do so, the French 
terms would probably have been accepted. Nor had the long- 
standing friendliness of Turkey with England suffered. As 
for general foreign policy, the Government wished to be on 
the best terms with all the European Powers without leaning 
on any one of the great Alliances. The rumours of the con- 
clusion of an Alliance with Rumania were false. Both Powers 
were so much interested in the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Balkans that they could well dispense with any formal 
Agreement. 


There are points in this speech which Englishmen can 
read with much satisfaction. For instance, the statement 
that Turkey will not lean on any Alliance, but will take her 
own course, knowing that the Powers all sympathise with her 
desire to maintain the status quo, is exactly what Englishmen, 
anxious for the safety of Turkey, would wish to be told. It 
is not reassuring, however, to learn that this promise of 
caution was received in dead silence. The announcement 
that expenditure cannot be reduced is serious, as the revenue 
does not meet the present needs, and the system of loans, if 
continued on the present scale, must end in bankruptcy. In 
the debate which followed the Grand Vizier’s statement 
there was much criticism of the barbarity with which the 
Government have enforced disarmament. We note that the 
Sofia correspondent of the Times says in Tuesday’s paper 
that he is able to confirm the assertion of Pavloff Effendi that 
in Macedonia nearly five thousand persons were beaten or 
tortured during the disarmament. Pavloff Effendi said that 
sixty-four of these were maimed for life, and eleven had died. 
The correspondent thinks the latter figure below the mark. 
We may add as a postscript to this account of the debate that 
on Friday the Times drew attention to a rumour that a 
coup d’état was imminent in Constantinople. Its object would 
be the establishment of a military dictatorship. The Times 
adds, however, that the rumour is unconfirmed. 


On Friday week the officers of the United States Atlantic 
Fleet were entertained at luncheon in the Guildhall by the 
City Corporation. Admiral Murdock, who replied to the 
toast of the American officers, said that the United States Navy 
was recruited from the middle classes of the whole country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and no one physically or morally 
unfit was accepted. When he was a Midshipman he discovered 
that among a crew of one hundred and forty in his gunboat 
no less than nineteen nationalities were represented. To-day 
no one could enter the Navy who was not an American citizen. 
Jt had often been noticed that discipline was less strict in the 
American Navy than in some other navies. But the object 
of what was called discipline was to develop the fighting 
capacity to the highest degree. American officers deliberately 
encouraged the personality of every young sailor, recognising 
That in America they could best work through a spirit of 
independence. Different countries must have different 
methods; Americans had only chosen what was the best for 
themselves. 


We note with regret that the French troops in Equatorial 
Africa suffered heavily in an action fought near Drigele, the 
capital of the Massalit. Since the reconquest of the Egyptian 
Soudan by British troops, large numbers of slave-raiding 
Mussulman bands betook themselves to Wadai, and have 
provided the negro Arab Sultans with arms in exchange for 
slaves. Twoof these Sultans, at the head of five thousand 
men, attacked Lieutenant-Colonel Moll, the military com- 
mandant of the Chad district, on the morning of November 9th, 
and though beaten off with a loss of six hundred killed and 
wounded, inflicted severe losses on the French column, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moll, two other officers, and more than 
thirty men being killed and upwards of seventy wounded. Only 
two months ago the Governor-General of French Equatorial 
Africa complained of the inadequacy of the French troops— 
four thousand eight hundred men, of whom twelve hundred 
are in the Chad district—to police a country four times the 
size of Franee, and especially referred to the hostile attitude 
of the Massalit. 


In 1905 Sir Prahbu Narayen Singh, the hereditary holder of 
the Benares zemindari, addressed a memorial to the United 
Provinces Government asking that he might be given a 
defined and permanent status amongst the ruling chiefs of 








_ i. 
India. This request has now been granted, and the greater 
part of the family domains held by the Rajas of Benares will 
pass to his direct rule. The Native State thus constituteg 
has an area of 887 square miles and a population of 362,090 
Sir Prahbu Narayen Singh, who has given signal proof of his 
public spirit, philanthropy, and devotion to the British Raj 
comes of an ancient house, who under the Moguls, and until 
1794, administered the whole province of which Benares wag 
the centre ; and since then the family have enjoyed a unique 
status within their extensive family domains. These claims 
coupled with his fine personal record, have now been acknow. 
ledged by the conferment of a limited sovereignty under 
various safeguards guaranteeing the rights of British subjects 
transferred to Native State rule. 


Mr. Balfour addressed a Unionist meeting in support of the 
Unionist candidates at Chester on Tuesday. Addressing 
himself to the Home-rule policy of the Government, he 
commented on the significant reticence they had maintained 
as to their intentions. They were resolved to say nothing 
about their Bill while the Election was going on, because 
they knew perfectly well that they never could get from the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom authority to deal 
with the question of Home-rule if they told them what it 
really meant. This course of action, and their decision to 
destroy the power of the House of Lords before taking up the 
question of reform, exactly tallied with the requirements of 
Mr. Redmond and the Irish Party. The Opposition plan, on 
the other hand, was to retain all the good features of the 
Second Chamber and to remove its defects. 


Turning to the Referendum, Mr. Balfour declared his con- 
viction that it was the proper and only method of settling 
differences on great and vital questions between the two 
Houses. Mr. Balfour subjected Sir Edward Grey’s scheme 
of an elective Second Chamber to a damaging criticism. A 
wholly elective Second Chamber would inevitably tend to im. 
pair the power, authority, and dignity of the First Chamber, 
Sir Edward Grey had declared that the introduction of the 
Referendum would reduce the House of Commons to the 
condition of clerks registering the decrees of the electorate. 
Per contra, Mr. Balfour contended that the tendency of the 
existing system was to reduce the House of Commons to “a 
body of clerks registering the decrees not of the electors but 
of the Government in power, and, what is still more serious, 
of the parties who by the grouping of political forces in the 
House have a control of the Adininistration.” 

Mrs. Eddy, the leader of Christian Science, died at Boston, 
U.S.A., last Sunday in her ninetieth year. It is not known 
yet who will succeed her as the head of “the Church of 
Christ, Scientist.” She was the daughter of Mark Baker, a 
farmer in New Hampshire. Biographies of her have stated 
that she was a descendant of Sir John McNeill, who was 
British Ambassador in Persia. But this is demonstrably 
untrue, as all the descendants of Sir John McNeill can be 
traced, and there was no sort of relationship between them 
and Mrs. Eddy. She was married three times, having 
divorced her second husband. Her son and her grand- 
daughter by her first marriage attempted in 1907 to exact 
from her by law a statement of her financial administra- 
tion. In the “sixties” Mrs. Eddy (then Mrs. Patterson) 
became a “ mind-healer.” In 1875 she published her well- 
known book, “Science and Health,” which has been sold 
in vast quantities at a high price, and is supposed to have 
brought her considerable wealth. In 1879 the “ First Church 
of Christ, Scientist,” was built in Boston at a cost of nearly 
half-a-million pounds. We need not trace here the spread of 
Christian Science in many lands. The inherent principle that 
the mind has a tremendous influence on the body is of course 
true. But it is not new. It might indeed be said of 
Christian Science as was said of an opponent’s speech by 
Brougham: “It contains both what is new and what is true, 
but unfortunately what is new is not true, and what is true 
is not new.” All the peculiar teaching and practices of 
Christian Science which have gathered round this principle 
seem to us to be most dangerous follies and superstitions. 


Speaking at Edinburgh last Saturday at the invitation of a 
non-party group, Lord Rosebery surveyed the political 
situation. Mr. Redmond was trying to impose his will on thé 
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United Kingdom with the help of foreign gold, and his 
method was rightly described as a dictatorship. The 
Unionists offered reform of the Lords, and he himself 
had been faithful to that cause for very many years. 
But the Government had openly adopted the policy of 
shirking reform. They had adopted the policy which Sir 
Edward Grey had previously described as “a policy of death, 
disaster, and damnation.” Theirs was unquestionably a 
scheme for single-Chamber government, a principle denounced 
alike by Cromwell and Mirabeau. The party managers—the 
federations or caucuses—would decide what was to be thrust 
on the country in the name of democracy. Under the single- 
Chamber government promised by Mr. Asquith it would 
become the object of the House of Commons to prolong its 
existence, and to increase the salaries of its Members. Speaking 
of the Election, Lord Rosebery said :—*I venture to say that 
if the Government lose but five seats on balance, they cannot 
proceed with their proposals.” As to the ultimate solution of 
the Constitutional question, he said:—‘It is only by the 
mutual agreement of both parties, however arrived at, that 
any definite Constitutional arrangement can be come to.” 


On Wednesday a message was published from Mr. Balfour 
to Mr. Waldorf Astor, one of the successful candidates at 
Plymouth. The message dealt with the Referendum, and 
contained the following passage :—“ Each voter would have 
the right to give one vote and no more. There is no plural 
voting, and the gross inequalities due to differences in the 
size of constituencies will be avoided.” This statement seems 
to have caused surprise among the opponents of the “ Poll of 
the People,” but a very little reflection will surely convince 
them that it was necessary, nay, inevitable. Dealing with the 
matter last May, we wrote as follows :— 

“It is clear that in the case of the Referendum the principle of 
‘One man one vote’ should prevail, and that plural voting cannot 
be allowed. The main reason for maintaining plural voting at 
Parliamentary elections is that it to some extent makes up for 
the monstrous inequality in the value of votes which exists under 
our present system. As long as Ireland has forty Members more 
than her fair share and London and its suburbs forty less, the 
proposal to introduce the principle of ‘One man one vote,’ but to 
allow the value of a vote in Ireland to he some five or six times 
more than it is in London, is preposterously unjust.” 

We needed no prophetic powers to make this declaration. 
When every vote is of equal value, as it must be at a Refer- 
endum, “One man one vote” follows as a matter of course, 





On Wednesday evening the Agenda Club was inaugurated 
ata dinner at the Hotel Cecil. The Agenda Club, it will be 
remembered, was proposed as a kind of co-ordinating society, 
or intelligence department, to bring together and direct the 
energies of men (principally young men) who want to do 
something to help their fellow-men, but scarcely know how 
to go about it. The large and remarkable gathering at the 
Hotel Cecil proved that a rich reef of energy, waiting to be used, 
has been discovered. There were many well-known public men 
and some Head-Masters of great schools present, but perhaps 
the most interesting fact was that those who offered themselves 
for membership were chiefly men whose faces are not ordinarily 
seen at the meetings of charitable societies. The appeal is 
in the first place, but only in the first place, to “the gentle- 
men of England,” who are asked if they will not serve as well 
as fight. Personal social service is what is required. It was 
suggested by Mr. Thorp, from whose brain the Agenda Club 
has leaped, that all service should be rendered as far as 
possible along the lines of a man’s profession. The organisa- 
tion of the club was explained. It remains to make the 
inspiration articulate. We heartily wish the Agenda Club the 
privilege of doing a large part of what it sets before itself. 


The Standard contained on Wednesday an article giving an 
excellent account of the nature of the Referendum, and 
especially laying emphasis on the fact that it is not a fanciful 
but a practical scheme. Four classes of legislation are 
mentioned upon which a Referendum might be taken :— 
(1) Bills changing the Constitution; (2) Bills upon which the 
two Houses disagree; (3) Bills passed by both Houses, but in 
regard to which a Referendum is requisitioned by the minority; 
or (4) upon which the Government may desire to have the 
opinion of the people. The article goes on to trace as an 
example the way in which a Tariff Bill would be sent to the 
Referendum after months of discussion in both Houses had 
made the general public familiar with “not merely its general 








terms but its actual details.” With regard to the cost of 4 
Referendum, it is pointed out that in Switzerland, where 
nearly four hundred thousand electors record their votes, the 
amount is only £1,000,—a statement which is borne out by Sir 
F. R. St. John in a letter quoted in our correspondence 
columns; and with regard to expenditure by private persons, 
“it would be easy to probibit public meetings, canvassing, and 
all the other costly features of a General Election.” We 
congratulate the Standard most heartily upon the clearest, 
sanest, and most popular account of what the Referendum is 
and will do that has yet been published. We trust that the 
Central Unionist Organisation will republish the article anl 
circulate it widely. 





The Daily Telegraph has collected a pleasing anthology of 
personalities from the utterances of the Nationalist and 
Independent Nationalist candidates. When Mr. Roche, 
Mr. Maurice Healy's opponent at Cork, was suffering from 
a cold, Mr. Healy quietly observed : “ You know there's nothing 
for a cold like a good mustard-plaster, and please God, he 
will get a splendid one on Tuesday.” Having thus dealt with 
Mr. Roche, Mr. Healy passed to Mr. Willie Redmond :— 

“Mr. Roche, poor fellow, has a cold—(laughter)—but it is a 
raging fever poor Mr. Redmond has. It takes two men to hold 
him at present, and I am told his raving in his delirium is pitiable 
to hear. The poor fellow, can you imagine the delusions he has 
to-night? He thinks he is going to be Member for Cork next 
Tuesday—(laughter)—and he tells everybody about him, the poor 
man, the splendid things he is going to do when he is Member for 
Cork. We had a saying long ago, you know, that such a thing 
would happen when the pigs begin to fly, and I think that is the 
time when poor Mr. Willie Redmond is likely to be Member 
for Cork.” 


Mr. O'Brien's invective is at once more prolix and more 
violent. Mr. Roche, who once “beslavered” him (Mr. 
O'Brien) with “fulsome adulation,” is “a renegade of the 
very lowest breed, who has eclipsed even Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin in his virulent and impotent 
malignity against me.” It was a “ personal degradation” te 
Mr. O’Brien even to discuss the merits of sach a candidate. 
One is reminded of the saying of another Irishman who once 
exclaimed: “It is a positive profanation of the name black- 
guard to apply it to Mr. .” Note also that these 
amenities are indulged in by one section of Mr. Asquith’s 
“united and homogeneous” majority at the expense of 
another. 





Under the heading of “Liberalism Old and New,” Mr. 
Henry Newbolt contributes an impressive appeal to moderate 
Liberals in Tuesday’s Times. ‘The true line of division, 
according to him, is not between measures but methods, and 
it was laid down only a month ago at Darlington by Sir 
Edward Grey when he declared that “ignoble methods, 
attempts to set class against class, the gospel of hate, will 
never build up anything,” and quoted the saying of a man of 
the people, a Liberal veteran, that “no political Constitu- 
tion can enfranchise a people, no privileges can assist them, 
no possessions can enrich them, no rank or title can ennoble 
them, unless they have solid, manly character, wholesome 
honesty, as the granite rock upon which they are built.” Mr. 
Newbolt continues :— 

“ Vindictive and confiscatory taxation, persecution of particular 

classes, denunciation of individuals for the supposed faults of their 
ancestors, destruction of sympathy between rich and poor—these 
are indeed ignoble methods which cannot build up and must 
destroy a people. They are the negation of the Liberalism which 
our predecessors followed and which Sir Edward Grey has 
eloquently taught.” 
Hence he concludes that those in whom Sir Edward Grey has 
inspired the “old Liberal spirit of a fraternal commonwealth 
in which every man should serve beside his neighbour, and 
none should be made to suffer for his birth, position, or beliefs,” 
are free to follow this ideal and refuse to continue their sup- 
port to a Government which has failed not only to uphold 
it, but to restrain or repudiate “ the appeal of unscrupulous 
emotionalism to the passions that unmake a nation.” 


As we go to press on Friday afternoon the number of 
Members already returned to the new Parliament is 423. Of 
these 194 are Unionists, 177 Liberals, 47 Nationalists, and 
5 Independent Nationalists. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 





Consols (24) were on Friday 79—Frriday week 79. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE STOCK OBJECTIONS TO A POLL OF 
THE PEOPLE. 
HE Referendum has come to stay. The country is 
beginning to recognise that it is no good to talk about 
trusting the people and letting the people decide unless 
machinery is provided by which such a decision can be 
made good. No doubt more time is required to get the 
electorate to understand the exact nature of the proposal 
for taking a Poll of the People, but we have little fear 
of the opponents of the Referendum being able to 
induce the country to reject the measure in question. 
Before we deal with their objections, let us express our 
entire sympathy with Mr. Balfour’s wish to call the 
Referendum by the much better and more English 
title of “The Poll of the People.” Readers of the 
Spectator will remember that for many years we used 
that title, and it was only for fear of confusion that of 
late we have given preference to the Swiss phrase. The 
word “ Referendum ” was used in the Lords’ debates and 
at first by Mr. Balfour, and we feared that if we followed 
our inclination to speak merely of a “ Poll of the People,” 
we might perhaps be imagined to be talking of some- 
thing different. If Unionists generally can be got to agree 
to use the words “The Poll of the People,” the advantage 
will be very great. As a secondary title “A Reference,” 
or “A Popular Reference,” would be quite as correct 
as, and much less ugly than, the word “ Referendum.” 
Everybody understands referring a matter in dispute to 
the opinion of the master, and that is what the Referendum 
means. Much, however, as we prefer the phrase “ The Poll 
of the People” or “ The Reference,” we need not trouble 
very greatly about the matter. We remember very well 
how to begin with the Closure used to be called the 
“ Cléture,” but how very soon the word “Closure” took 
its place. A similar development will be sure to take place 
in the present case. 


Professor Dicey, who may be called the father of the 
Referendum in this country, since it was he who some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago first seriously undertook 
the work of commending it to his countrymen, in the 
admirable series of letters which he is addressing to the 
Times has dealt exhaustively with five of the general 
objections to the Referendum. We will deal with the 
criticisms that have been specifically made by Government 
speakers. Let us take, to begin with, the objections raised 
by Sir Edward Grey in his speech at Louth on Tuesday :— 


(1) Sir Edward Grey began by declaring that the 
Referendum would only act when the Liberals were in 
power, for there was no deadlock between the two Houses 
when the Conservatives were in office. That is an entire 
misapprehension, and if it were not Sir Edward Grey who 
was speaking, we should be inclined to say that it was a 
wilful misapprehension. As it is, we must presume that in 
the heat of the political controversy Sir Edward Grey has 
omitted to listen to his opponents’ case. Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords was dealing with the machinery 
required for getting over disputes between the two Houses, 
and therefore could not be expected to go into detail about 
the general use of a Poll of the People. He, however, 
expressed his willingness to meet the objection that the 
Referendum would only be called into being when the 
Liberal Party was in power. It was quite clear from the 
context that what he meant was a plan such as that which 
has so repeatedly been set forth in these columns. We 
have pointed out again and again that the objection of 
one-sidedness can perfectly well be met in one of the two 
following ways. It might be a rule of the Constitution 
that if a certain number of electors petition the Crown that 
an Act of Parliament passed by both Houses shall not come 
into operation till it had been referred to a Poll of the 
People, such Reference shall take place. A less cumbrous 
plan would be to allow Members ot Parliament numbering 
not less than, say, one-third of the House of Commons— 
or, if this be thought to involve too many Polls of the 
People, say two hundred and thirty-five Members—to 
petition the Crown for a Reference. This would mean that 
except where Bills were approved by a majority of the House 
of Commons of two hundred and over, a Referendum could 
always be obtained by the minority in the House. It is 
astonishing that Sir Edward Grey should not be aware that 











specific proposals of this kind have been made by the 
advocates of the Referendum, and that Lord Lansdowng 
indicated his willingness to agree to some such proposals, 


(2) Sir Edward Grey asks, in connexion with Mr, 
Balfour’s promise to submit Tariff Reform to a Refer. 
endum :—* Did that mean simply sending out a number 
of postcards asking whether people were in favour of 
some general unexplained proposition of Tariff Reform, 
or did it mean submission of a Tariff Budget with 
all the taxes in it? Until the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion answered that question the Liberals could not 
tell what the offer meant, or whether it was worth 
anything at all.” Mr. Balfour has very properly not 
committed himself absolutely to the exact form of refer. 
ence, but we are quite certain that he has never 
intended, as is suggested by Sir Edward Grey, to submit 
an abstract question or questions to the electorate in 
regard to Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour’s whole treatment 
of the subject shows this. We are quite confident that 
when the matter comes to be thrashed out in detail, it will 
be found that the only practical plan here, as in the case 
of other References, will be to put a definite specific 
proposal before the country, and to ask whether it shall 
come into operation or not. The only difficulty in the 
Fiscal question is the difficulty that taxes are, by their 
nature, partly executive acts, and that there might be 
administrative difficulties in submitting the whole of a 
Budget. A very little thought, however, will show how 
this objection can be got over. The reasonable plan 
would be to refer only new taxes. Let us assume a 
Tariff Reform Government in power. They would, of 
course, have to continue the Income-tax and the Peath- 
duties and the existing taxes on commodities. In adiition 
they would propose a series of new taxes on commodities. 
These new taxes, in the form of a schedule to the Finance 
Act, could perfectly well be submitted to the people 
without any administrative difficulties. The people would 
be asked, as were the Swiss people not many years ago, 
whether they were in favour of the new taxes on com- 
modities set forth in the schedule to the Finance Act of 
19— coming into operation. That is a question to which 
the electors could quite easily give a “ Yes” or “No” 
answer. 


(3) Sir Edward Grey went on to declare that the 
Referendum was not suitable for things like Home-rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, Scotch Land Bills, and so forth,— 
“things which interested part of the country only, and 
were not suitable to the whole country.” That is an entire 
delusion. To pretend that the subject of Home-rule for 
Ireland interests only the Irish electors, and does not 
concern, and ought not to be decided by the votes of, the 
whole community, is to beg the question. If they were to 
admit that the dissolution of the Union isa local question 
affecting only Ireland, Unionists would clearly have 
nothing more to say. The Unionists claim, however, that 
the Act of Union created “an incorporating Union,” 
and that we are being asked to break up the United 
Kingdom in a manner which will bring national disaster. 
Therefore unquestionably the electors of Great Britain 
as well as those of Ireland have a right to a hearing 
in the matter. If what Sir Edward Grey says of 
the Referendum were true, it must be equally true that 
Members of Parliament for England and Scotland have 
no right to vote upon a Home-rule Bill. But assuredly Sir 
Edward Grey would not say that. Just as every Member 
of Parliament has a right to express his opinion about the 
affairs of every portion of the United Kingdom, so, if we 
adopt the principle of the Poll of the People, every voter 
will have a right to vote upon every Bill referred to the 
people. Possibly in practice it might in certain cases be 
agreed that a local Bill should be referred to a local 
Referendum, but this would merely be by grace and favour 
and the delegation of Parliament, and would not derogate 
from the essential principle that matters of great gravity, 
upon which the two Houses of Parliament cannot agree, 
or on which a large minority of Parliament demand a poll, 
shall be submitted to the veto of the voters as a whole. 
Of course what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. The votes of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh voters 
must affect, as they do now through their representatives, 
Bills dealing only with England. No one has ever 
suggested that the votes of Irish and Scotch Members of 
Parliament should be disallowed on the question, say, of 
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disestablishing the Church in certain English dioceses. In 
the same way, English voters must be allowed to vote on 
the question of Irish Home-rule. All we have said, and 
all that has ever been said by any sane person, is that it is 
not right that Ireland should have forty Members more 
and England forty Members less in the House of Commons 
than they would have under the principle of equal 
representation. Sir Edward Grey’s objection is a more 
bogy. If his principle were insisted upon, the United 
Kingdom would already be dismembered, because Parlia- 
ment as a whole would have no right to legislate for 
England, Scotland, or Wales. To such strange results 
does the pursuit of the fissiparous policy of Home-rule 
lead us. 


(4) Though it was not raised by Sir Edward Grey, 
another objection often made to the Poll of the People 
is that if it went against a Government Bill, the 
Government would have to resign. We have often met 
this parrot-cry before, but we suppose we must meet it 
again. In order to enforce party discipline, Govern- 
ments are very apt to say that unless they can get 
this or that measure through Parliament or through 
the House of Commons, they will not be responsible for 
carrying on the administration. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, we all know that Governments are constantly 
defeated, directly or indirectly, and do not resign. Bills 
introduced by the Government are either not proceeded 
with, or altered beyond recognition, because they find 
that the House of Commons will not pass them, which 
isin principle equivalent to rejection. Yet they do not 
on that ground resign, but often “carry on” for two 
or three years. In truth, Governments only resign when 
they find that they have lost their majority in the 
House of Commons for general business, and can no 
longer command victory on the question of general 
contidence. The Government is not merely a machine 
for manufacturing laws, but is appointed to carry on 
the executive work of the nation. As a rule when a 
Government Bill was rejected by a Poll of the People, the 
Government would not resign, for the very good reason 
that they still commanded a majority in the House of 
Commons, which majority did not wish for a Dissolution. 
No doubt there might be cases in which a Government 
would feel that a measure put before the people was essen- 
tial to their executive work, and that if they could not pass 
it they must leave office. For example, we can imagine a 
case in which a Government might ask for some strengthen- 
ing of the law for dealing with outbreaks of crime or 
disorder. If such a Bill were referred and rejected, the 
Government would very likely say :—‘ We have told you that 
we cannot keep order without these further powers. As you 
will not give them to us, we will no longer be responsible for 
the administration.” Such cases, however, would be quite 
exceptional. A Government beafen at a Reference would 
generally say :—‘‘ We have appealed to the master on a 
particular point and he has decided against us, but that is 
no reason why we should not go on conducting the business 
of the country.” 


(5) Yet a further objection which has been made to 
the Referendum is that it would injure the character 
of Parliament. We believe that it would do just 
the opposite. In many cases it would set the electors 
free to vote for the better of two candidates, and thus 
make it far more necessary than it is now for the party 
caucuses to select men of good standing. At present 
the ordinary elector is often faced by an odious dilemma. 
Candidate A is a man thoroughly worthy to represent the 
constituency on personal grounds; but the voter who is 
considering his claims detests two or three of the chief 
measures to which the party of Candidate A is pledged. 
Candidate B, on the other hand, is sound on the matter of 
these legislative proposals; but he has gained his selection 
at the hands of the party caucus by unworthy means, or 
at any rate is not a candidate for whom a self-respecting 
elector will care to vote. At present the elector, if he 
belongs to the party of Candidate B, or is of his 
= way of thinking, is obliged to vote for B 

cause it is his only chance of stopping the injurious 
legislative proposals to which A has committed himself. 
In a State, however, where the right of veto over legisla- 
tion is placed in the hands of the people the voter 
in @ case such as we have named may, as a lesson to his 
party not to choose candidates of doubtful character, vote 











for A. He knows that through the Poll of the People 
he will have a further and a better opportunity of stopping 
the injurious proposals to which A is pledged. No doubt 
such cases would not occur very often, and no doubt 
also the party ties are so strong that they would not 
very often operate in the way we have described. At 
the same time, we cannot but think that the rigour of 
party would be relaxed in such circumstances. At present 
the party caucuses know very well that people of certain 
political views must vote for the man they select, who- 
ever he is, and this tends to make them careless, or 
even sometimes corrupt, in their selections. If they 
could not feel that they had the electors who favoured 
their views in a cleft stick, a great dea] of the malignant 
power of the caucus would be got rid of. 


(6) We will deal last with the objection as to the cost 
of a Poll of the People,—an objection about which an 
immense deal of nonsense has been talked. The only 
essential expense of a Referendum to the community is 
that involved in printing the voting-papers and proclama- 
tions, and in paying the officials and polling-clerks who 
preside in the polling-stations and the persons who count 
the votes. Beyond the money payments required for these, 
there are no expenses which will fall on the community. 
The huge sums paraded by Mr. Lloyd George and 
others are of course reached by adding up all the 
money fiung away at election times by individual 
candidates in close competition with each other. There 
is not the least fear, however, that these sums 
would be spent at a Poll of the People. Men spend 
much more freely when they are trying to gratify personal 
ambition to get into Parliament than when they are dealing 
with a specific legislative proposal. No doubt the two 
parties would spend something on holding meetings, and 
so forth, but it would be on a very much reduced scale. In 
any case, such expenditure would not be obligatory, but at 
the option of the subscribers to party funds. It is clearly 
absurd to include these sums in the cost of a Referendum. 
The cost of a Referendum is what it would cost the Govern- 
ment to set up the voting machinery; nothing more. If 
people are determined to spend money on meetings and 
political literature, they cannot of course be stopped ; but, 
as we have said, we very much doubt, if the element of 
personal competition were withdrawn, whether the present 
foolish expenditure on posters and unnecessary meetings 
and circulars and literature—we hesitate to use the word 
in such a context—would go on. 

We are confident that the more the question of the Poll 
of the People is studied, the more clearly will it be seen 
how weak are the objections to it, and how strong the 
arguments for it. That it deals no blow at the best part 
of the representative system we are certain. What it 
does do, as we have said again and again, is to provide a 
corrective to some serious evils of that system. Repre- 
sentative government, like many other political institu- 
tions, is showing a tendency to destroy itself by means of 
its own waste products, waste products immensely increased 
by the fierceness of the party fever. By placing the veto in 
the hands of the people themselves by means of a popular 
Reference, we are able to get rid of the poisonous effects of 
these waste products. 





“NOODLE’S ORATION.” 
W* have treated seriously in the previous article some 


of the main objections which have been raised to 
the use of the Poll of the People. In reviewing those 
objections, however, we have found it impossible not to be 
struck by their similarity to the arguments used in that 
immortal piece of wit, “ Noodle’s Oration.” It may be 
remembered that Sydney Smith in his article in the Edin- 
burgh Review on Bentham’s “ Book of Fallacies” brought 
together all the stock arguments against a new proposal 
under the heading of “ Noodle’s Oration.” Noodle would 
clearly have been against the Referendum, for he uses 
exactly the same arguments which the Liberal leaders 
use. Wecan best show that we are not exaggerating by 
printing some selections from his speech :— 

“ What would our ancestors say to this, Sir? Tow ¢oos this 
measure tally with their institutions? How does it agree with 
If this measure be right, would it have 
escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom we are 
indebted for so many of our best political institutions? Would 
the Dane have passed it over? Would the Norman have rejected 
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it? Would such a notable discovery have been reserved for these 
modern and degenerate times? Besides, Sir, if the measure itself 
is good, I ask the Honourable Gentleman if this is the time for 
carrying it into execution—whether, in fact, a more unfortunate 
period could have been selected than that which he has chosen? 
If this were an ordinary measure, I should not oppose it with so 
much vehemence ; but, Sir, it calls in question the wisdom of an 
irrevocable law—of a law passed at the memorable period of the 
Revolution. What right have we, Sir, to break down this firm 
column on which the great men of that age stamped a character 
of eternity? Aro not all authorities against this measure—Pitt, 
Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and Solicitor-General? The pro- 
position is new, Sir; it is the first time it was ever heard in 
this House. I am not prepared, Sir—this House is not prepared, 
to receive it. The measure implies a distrust of his Majesty’s 
Government; their disapproval is sufficient to warrant opposition. 
Precaution only is requisite where danger is apprehended. Here 
the high character of the individuals in question is a sufficient 
guarantee against any ground of alarm. Give not, then, your 
sanction to this measure; for, whatever be its character, if you 
do give your sanction to it, the same man by whom this is 
proposed, will propose to you others to which it will be 
impossible to give your consent. I care very little, Sir, for the 
ostensible measure; but what is there behind? What are 
the Honourable Gentleman’s future schemes? ..... . Was 
the Honourable Gentleman (let me ask him) always of this 
way of thinking? Do I not remember when he was the advocate 
in this House of very opposite opinions ? I not only quarrel with 
his present sentiments, Sir, but I declare very frankly I do not 
like the party with which he acts. If his own motives were as 
pure as possible, they cannot but suffer contamination from those 
with whom he is politically associated. This measure may be a 
boon to the constitution, but I will accept no favour to the con- 
stitution from such hands...... Besides, Sir, the measure is 
unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that shape in which 
it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it. The busi- 
ness is one of the greatest importance; there is need of the 
greatest caution and circumspection. Do not let us be precipitate, 
Sir; it is impossible to foresee all consequences. ..... Nobody 
is more conscious than I am of the splendid abilities of the 
Honourable Mover, but I tell him at once, his scheme is too good 
to be practicable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well in theory, 
but it won’t do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, Sir, in practice ; 
and so the advocates of the measure will find, if, unfortunately, it 
should find its way through Parliament. ..... And now, Sir, as 
it is frequently the custom in this House to end with a quotation, 
and as the gentleman who preceded me in the debate has anticipated 
nie in my favourite quotation of the ‘Strong pull and long pull,’ 
I shall end with the memorable words of the assembled barons— 
Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.” 

If readers will turn to Sydney Smith’s collected works, they 
will find the whole speech delightful reading. Noodle is 
so comprehensive that it might serve as an argument 
against any Constitutional proposal. Indeed, we specially 
recommend it to Ministers engaged in combating Lord 
Lansdowne’s schemes for the reform of the House of 
Lords. 

We venture to assert that the real reason why the 
arguments of the opponents of the Poll of the People seem 
so fatuous and foolish is that at heart those opponents are 
not against the proposal. Their vehemence arises from 
the fact that they dread the influence of the institution 
from the party point of view. As the British Weekly so 
frankly pointed out, the Referendum would destroy log- 
rolling, and the ordinary Liberal has the uncomfortable 
feeling that the particular reforms about which he cares 
can only be passed by log-rolling arrangements. He would 
like very much to be a whole-hearted democrat and trust 
the people, but he dare not do so. The Jacobin Hyde is 
in opposition to the Liberal Jekyll. 

That is the objection of the plain Liberal. This objec- 
tion the party leaders share; but they have a further 
objection, though it is one which they cannot very well 
disclose. The Irish Nationalists have told them plainly 
that they will not have the Referendum at any price, and 
that anything approaching the adoption of it will be visited 
by the immediate destruction of the Government. That is, 
in truth, why Mr. Asquith’s flirtation with the Referendum 
was so short-lived. It may be remembered that just before 
the King’s death there was a good deal of talk about 
the Referendum. Sir Henry Dalziel and other Radicals 
organised a movement in its favour in the House of 
Commons which for a day or two seemed as if it might 
sueceed. While this movement was at its height a 
well-known Irish Member of Parliament is reported 
to have used the following words :—‘ The Referendum 
is running through the Liberal Party like fire through 
a dry cornfield, but that does not matter. We cannot 
and will not have the Referendum in any shape or form. 
Kill it we shall and must.” The actual words may not 
be verifiable, and the tale may be only ben trovato, but, 





Trish Party. A moment’s reflection will show how Wise, 
from their point of view, the Nationalists were in their 
determination to refuse altogether to tolerate the notion 
ofa Pollof the People. They have decided that the House 
of Lords must be swept away as an obstacle to Home-rule, 
but a Poll of the People would be just as great an obstacle. 
Therefore a Poll of the People, liks a Second Chamber, is 
laid under a taboo which the Liberals are forced to 
preserve. It is understood that the Nationalists will not 
object to a Second Chamber after Home-rule has been 
passed. We wonder whether they will be equally lenient 
im regard to a Poll of the People. 

In case it should be said that we are wise after the 
event, we may quote the actual words which we used on 
May 7th of this year in regard to Nationalist hostility to 
the Referendum :— 

“ Another objection which is raised against the proposal to use 
the Referendum as a solution of the present Constitutional crisis 
is to be found in a statement in the British Weekly of Wednesday, 
The British Weekly, which, as we may remind our readers, takes 
the lead in opposition to the Referendum, concludes an article on 
the subject as follows:—‘The Irish Party in this, as in other 
things, appear for the moment to be the true custodians of Liberal 
principles, for they will have nothing to do with the Referendum. 
That makes the discussion of the question purely academic or 
gladiatorial.’ In other words, the Irish Party will not have the 
Referendum at any price,an therefore it isabsurd to argue about it! 
That the Irish Party are determined not to have the Referendum if 
they can possibly help it we can well believe. They know that, 
the precedent once established, the Referendum wonld be sure to 
be invoked in the case of a Home-rule Bill, and also that a Home- 
rule Bill would be certain to be rejected by a democratic vote of 
the whole United Kingdom. Therefore from the Irish point of 
view the Referendum means no Home-rule. Even if the 
Referendum went in favour of the Veto Bill, the Nationalist 
leaders would feel that for their purpose the advantages of the 
Bill were wholly lost. They would have got rid of the barrier of 
the House of Lords to Home-rule only to establish a far more 
insuperable obstacle. But must we assume that the Liberal 
Party are so absolutely under the dominance of the Nationalists 
that they dare not even find a solution of a Constitutional crisis 
(a crisis which, we may venture to point out, causes the better 
men in that party quite as much trouble and anxiety as it does 
the Unionists) because the Nationalists take up the position they 
do? We can hardly believe that the Irish tyranny is quite so 
complete az that.” 





THE MODERATE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 


HE moderates of the Liberal Party are living in a 
fool’s paradise in regard to Home-rule. They 
imagine that in the future, as in the past, they will be able 
to “run up bills” with the Irish Party for their support 
in Parliament, and yet escape payment with a polite bow 
and a—* We are very sorry indeed not to make good our 
promises, but, you see, it is not our fault, but the fault of 
those horrible people the Lords. They, and they alone, 
prevent us doing what we long to do,—pay you in full.” 
If the so-called veto of: the House of Lords is abolished, 
as the Liberals now believe it will be abolished owing to 
the trend of the elections, this pleasant plan of keeping 
ofiice with the aid of the Irish vote and yet not paying 
the price must end. The removal of “the only obstacle to 
Home-rule” will at last bring the Liberal Party face to 
face with the realities of the situation, and oblige the 
moderates either to vote for a policy which they secretly 
detest, or break up their party and put the Government 
out of office. It was all right to vote for Ireland governing 
herself and yet continuing to govern England, a plan for 
which they voted in Mr. Gladstone’s second Home-rule 
Bill when they agreed that the Irish Members should 
remain at Westminster for all purposes, and refused the 
“in-and-out ” scheme. Men who consented to such 
anomalies were able to soothe their consciences by the 
thought: “ It does not much matter what we do. Thank 
heaven! the House of Lords will save us from the con- 
sequences of our acts.” When there is no House of Lords 
to perform this function, or rather when the House of 
Lords can only postpone the operation of the Bill for 
two years, voting for such patent injustices will be a very 
different matter. 

The reality of these dangers and difficulties is obvious 
from the way in which Mr. Asquith met the questions 
of the voter who heckled him on Wednesday about the 
nature of his Home-rule scheme. Mr. Asquith resolutely 
refused to disclose his plan. All he would do was to 
make a reference to his speech of last January at the 
Albert Hall,—a speech in which he used a form of 





correct or not, it certainly represents the attitude of the ' words in regard to Home-rule which may mean anything 
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from extended county government to Colonial Home-rule. 
Mr. Asquith dare not tell the country what he means 
to do upon such a problem as that which arose over 
the question whether the Irish should rule themselves 
without our interference and also continue to rule us, and 
upon the even thornier problem whether if Ireland is to 
rule herself she is to provide for her own finances, or 
whether we are to continue to subsidise her to the tune of 
two or three millions a year. On this point, however, we 
may mention that Mr. Asquith very truly said that the 

yple of Ireland were not going to be so suicidal as to cut 
themselves off from that great reservoir which the Imperial 
Parliament provided. Here we are in entire agreement 
with Mr. Asquith. Whatever else might happen, the 
Nationalists will keep their hands in the pockets of the 
English and Scotch taxpayers. Finally, he dared not face 
the question of what is to be done about Belfast and the 
North-Eastern corner of Ireland if, employing the very 
arguments which are used to support Home-rule, they 
demand self-government for their own area. No doubt 
Mr. Asquith’s calculated reticence on all these matters was 
partly due to his fear of annoying his Nationalist masters, 
but we venture to say that it was quite as much caused 
by his fear of disturbing moderate Liberal opinion. 

We shall be told, of course, that all that we have been 
saying is the outcome of prejudice or panic, and that when 
the Irish Bill is produced it will be found to be of so 
mild a description that no moderate Liberal will have the 
slightest difficulty in voting for it. Language, indeed, is 
used which would make us believe that all the Govern- 
ment intend to propose is a scheme of glorified local 
government. Those who think this will, we venture to 
say, be disagreeably surprised. We remember that in 
the controversy over the last Home-rule Bill Lord Morley 
used a very striking phrase @ propos of all such attempts 
to minimise Home-rule. “ We are not,” he said—we 
are quoting from memory—* going to mock the hopes 
and aspirations of Ireland by giving her the power to 
appoint her own parish beadle or to paint her own parish 
pump.” In other words, “ gas-and-water” Home-rule 
will neither be tolerated by the Irish nor by those 
English Home-rulers who sincerely believe that the only 
method of settling the question is to treat Ireland as we 
treated the Colonies. But even if these advocates of 
“Thorough ” did not exist, we may be quite sure that 
the Redmondites would never accept an extension of local 
government in lieu of Home-rule. In the last resort that 
is why there are now two parties in Ireland, and why the 
O’Brienites are hated so intensely by the Redmondites, or 
perhaps we should say Dillonites. Mr. O’Brien and his 
friends are willing that the policy—a policy to which the 
Unionist Party is committed—of treating Ireland as a 
backward and poorer part of the United Kingdom, which 
has a claim to help from the richer parts in such matters 
as land purchase and development, shall have preference in 
time over that of Home-rule. The Redmondites are bitterly 
opposed to such proposals, as was shown in their determina- 
tion to “hamstring” land purchase for fear it should 
make converts from the cause of separation. The Red- 
mondites are, we believe, quite sincere in their policy ; 
but even if they were not, they would be obliged to adhere 
to it, for unquestionably the man who controls the 
flow of dollars from the United States, upon which they 
depend, is Mr. Patrick Ford, and Mr. Patrick Ford is 
not going to be put off with a development of local 
government. He would no doubt be willing, like other 
Nationalists, to bleed English and Scotch taxpayers, and 
to allow them to subsidise Ireland, but it is certain that he 
will be satisfied with nothing less than an Irish Parlia- 
ment with an Irish Executive dependent upon it, both free 
from British control. And he means that such a scheme 
of government shall be the stepping-stone to higher things. 
That is the hard fact behind the whole situation, a fact 
which came into prominence in Mr. Redmond’s interview 
with a representative of the Daily Express. His incursion 
into the region of “ gas-and-water”’ Home-rule subjected 
him at once to the twitch of the curb from Mr. Dillon. 

We venture to prophesy three things in regard to the 
form of the coming Home-rule Bill. In the first place, it 
will not be a scheme for glorified local government, but 
for an Irish Parliament with an Irish Executive. Over 
the Irish Executive, into whose power of course the police 
will be given, there will not be even a nominal control. 
Over the acts of the Irish Legislature there will be 

















the nominal control of the Imperial Parliament, but 
that will be like the control which theoretically, but only 
theoretically, exists over Colonial legislation. Theoreti- 
cally Parliament can make laws which would bind 
Canada or Australia, or can repeal existing Canadian 
laws, or, through the Colonial Secretary, can veto Colonial 
laws. As we know, however, such legislative control 
cannot be exercised, and, as we fully agree, in the case of the 
Colonies, with which there is no incorporating Union, ought 
not to be exercised. They are not parts of the United 
Kingdom. Our next prophecy concerns the financial 
question. We venture to say that though Ireland will 
be self-contained as regards her legislative and executive 
powers, she will not be self-contained financially, and 
that, if not in name, yet in fact, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will not only be responsible for the tremendous 
financial operations of the purchase scheme, but will also 
subsidise Ireland to the amount of two or three millions a 
year out of the Imperial Exchequer. Further, that money 
will be paid over to Ireland without any financial control 
at Westminster. Next, Irish Members, to the full number 
to which Ireland is entitled by her population, will sit at 
Westminster and give their votes on matters which in 
Ireland are controlled solely by the Irish Parliament, and 
will also be able to use their power to choose and maintain 
the Executive here. Ireland, that is, will influence English 
Education Acts. England and Scotland will have no 
influence on those of Ireland. Our third prophecy is that 
the Bill, as regards the north-eas$ portion of Ulster, will 
rest on Unionist arguments, and will in effect reject the 
arguments used to justify the break-up of the United 
Kingdom as inapplicable to Ireland. The Nationalists 
will absolutely refuse to allow Ireland to be broken up. 

This is the dish which will be set before the moderate 
Liberals. Unless we are greatly mistaken, plenty of them 
will bitterly regret the fact if there is no Upper House 
behind which they can safely shelter themselves. 





THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


MERICANS are once again discussing, in the light 
of a new Census, the wonderful growth of their 
nation, and as the symptoms in some of the congested 
parts approximate to those of older countries, we have no 
doubt that the growth—particularly the quality of the 
unceasing immigration—is being watched with anxious 
attention. We write before the figures of the Census have 
been officially published, but there is no doubt that their 
general character and tendency have been accurately 
enough stated in some of the forecasts in the newspapers. 
The Washington correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
said in Monday’s paper that the total population of 
the United States, including Arizona and New Mexico, 
stands roughly at 90,500,000. The Eastern States 
have more than held their own, but the States of the 
Middle West have declined. The States of the Middle 
West may be described as farming States, and so the 
figures show that the towns are continually growing at the 
expense of the country. But this is not a universal truth ; 
it applies to the great cities of the East, and to what 
is, in effect, its agricultural hinterland. The Far Western 
States have increased enormously,—according to the figures 
in the Daily Telegraph, Colorado forty-eight per cent., 
Oregon sixty-two per cent., Nevada ninety-three per cent., 
and Idaho a hundred and one per cent. We may note in 
passing that Colorado and Idaho are two of the four States 
which have granted woman suffrage. It will be most interest- 
ing to see how a mixed electorate deals with the problems 
of States which are so rapidiy building themselves up out 
of the boisterous elements characteristic of the Far West. 
If we may believe a report recently published in the 
American magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the women 
voters of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming yield 
readily to all the plausible arguments of political 
expediency, and have so far left neither on the statute- 
books nor on the face of social conditions—in respect of 
the treatment of children and of divoree—any trace of the 
enlightening influences which it was supposed they would 
exert. In 1900 the population of the United States was 
76,000,000. In ten years, therefore, according to the 
figures in the Daily Telegraph, it has increased by more 
than 14,000,000. Of this increase nearly 10,000,000 is 
from immigration. 
An increase of a million a year by immigration alone 
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makes one think. How long will the receptivity of the 
United States, and her power to absorb and transmute the 
material into good American citizens, continue under the 
present conditions? The character of the immigration 
is of great importance. We learn that immigrants from 
the United Kingdom come in constantly smaller numbers. 
Englishmen to-day very naturally prefer Canada, and 
Irishmen know that it is no longer difficult to prosper in 
Ireland. Enormous numbers are said to come from 
Southern Europe. The Italians gravitate to the great 
towns, and in New York alone there are said to be more 
than 200,000. It was hoped that immigrants would 
distribute themselves pretty evenly throughout the States, 
but nearly all those from the Continent of Europe 
and from Russia go, like the Italians, to the towns. 
It seems certain that the era of sheer unquestioning 
exultation in the growth of the nation will soon give place 
to a scientific study of the racial elements of the develop- 
ment. Such a study is, we fear, apt to become far too 
positive; the students of racial characteristics, as of 
criminal anthropology, often found conclusions on in- 
adequate premisses. We hope that the United States will 
not come to the point of erecting the barrier of a 
“ scientific tariff” against white immigrants. All racial 
discriminations are bound to be fallacious. The only 
profitable prohibition against white men is founded on the 
proof of personal unfitness, or on the demonstrable unlikeli- 
Pood of their becoming self-supporting and respectable 
citizens. It should not be forgotten that to a large 
extent the paupers of Southern Europe are welcomed 
in America now because they become “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water”; that is to say, they do what 
the native-born American citizen refuses to do. But 
as soon as the competition of life descends to unskilled 
labour in an acute form, owing to a congestion of popula- 
tion, in any particular State, an animus against certain 
races may easily appear. It may be thought that this or 
that race blends less easily with the American type. 
Hitherto the American type has been like nothing but 
itself; it has successfully incorporated Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and Russians, and yet has not become at all like 
any one race. If the character of the immigration changes 
to new lines, as it seems plainly to be doing, the American 
type, though it has a high power of resistance, must in 
time respond to the change. The Census authorities, as 
the Daily Telegraph correspondent says, predict that many 
persons now living will see a population of 250,000,000. 
Every country, it is said, has the government it deserves. 
It is indeed a subject for searching speculation whether 
this vast American world of the future, speaking the 
English tongue from the Gulf of Mexico to Alaska, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will deserve the govern- 
ment which is the right of just men. The fight for clean- 
ness of government is, as the age of nations is reckoned, 
only beginning. Mr. Roosevelt has blown his bugle for 
the assault on the corrupt walls of party organisation, and 
superficially, at all events, his own party has suffered in 
the exchange of blows. We say “superficially” because 
the principle for which Mr. Roosevelt stands has of 
course received no set-back whatever. He has shown, 
on the contrary, that there are enough people interested 
in clean administration, and in the preference of individual 
interests to those of rich and powerful corporations, to 
cripple any party which clings to its old allegiance to the 
“bosses.” Myr. Taft in his railway legislation has done 
one definite good thing, but he has not yet done enough to 
satisfy the Insurgents. The present Session is the last 
under the Republican majority. In the next Session we 
shall see whether the Democratic majority has the will and 
power to enforce independent legislation. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the Democrats will attempt to 
intreduce Free-trade, for Free-trade has not been adopted 
even by them as a practical policy ; but there is no doubt 
that the tariff is widely unpopular, and the high cost of 
living in the towns may well make it increasingly so. 
Mr. ‘aft calls this Payne-Aldrich Tariff the best revenue- 
producer ever framed in the United States. For the 
present, as his Message to Congress on Tuesday announced, 
he proposes no changes in the tariff. In another Session 
it will no doubt be tinkered, but, we suspect, with much 
the same results as before; every remedy of a grievance 
in a tariff produces a new grievance. One thing in Mr. 
Taft’s otherwise unexciting Message is indeed astonishing. 
He says that reform in the working of the administrative 











Departments has caused a saving of £13,000,000, and the 
Estimates are reduced by that amount. It is most 
creditable to have effected that retrenchment. But what 
are we to say of the previous laxity which had consented 
to an unnecessary expenditure of £13,000,000 annually ? 
What is saved with one hand, however, is to some extent 
given away (quite rightly and inevitably, we admit) with 
the other. The Panama Canal, which will almost certainly 
be finished in 1915, is to be fortified at a cost of nearly 
£5,000,000. This is in addition, of course, to the cost of 
construction, which will be £75,000,000. 

With a fortified Panama Canal before their eyes as a 
permanent reminder of their undertaking to do the work 
and accept the responsibilities of a great military Power, 
the American people of the future will turn their attention 
more seriously to the development of their Army and 
Navy. That appears to us inevitable. In his remarkable 
book, “The Valor of Ignorance,’ General Homer Lea 
expressed his belief that the population of the United 
States is so hopelessly heterogeneous that there is no 
common ideal, and nothing like a general aspiration towards 
good citizenship. He believes that Americans are more 
criminal than any civilised nation, and that there is in the 
mind of the mass a distinct tinge of “ feminism,” by which 
he seems to mean irrationality. He thinks that if these 
things were not so the nation would long ago have recog. 
nised how feebly its armed power mects the obligations 
laid on it by such a contentious political principle as the 
Monroe doctrine and by the provocations given to Japan. 
In a strategical sense the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa, and 
Alaska are all sources of weakness. Seizing these places 
as bases, Japan might conduct a campaign on the Pacific 
slope with ridiculous ease. General Lea is haunted by 
this fear. Well, he is a prophet, and the visions of 
prophets are vivid. For ourselves, we do not by any 
means deny the dangers. But we do not take it to be 
proved that the wonderful faculty of the United States for 
turning good Americans out of any material shows any 
signs of failing. And if the solidarity of the nation holds 
good we should be surprised, after ail, if the performance 
of the North in the Civil War in welding a formidable 
army under stress could not be repeated. 





THE NEW OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 


MID the turmoil of the General Election few people 
have noticed that an important judgment was 
delivered last week which in effect, though not in sub- 
stance, reverses the famous Osborne judgment of last year. 
Soon after Mr. Osborne secured the final decision of the 
House of Lords that it was illegal for Trade-Unions to use 
their funds for political purposes, the Committee of his 
own Trade-Union, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, responded by ordering his expulsion from the 
Society. He at once applied to the Courts for protection, 
and obtained last summer an interim injunction against 
the Committee of the Society. The hearing of the case was 
postponed for one cause and another until November 30th, 
when it was tried by Mr. Justice Warrington in the 
Chancery Division. 

The decision given by Mr. Justice Warrington amounts 
to this: that Mr. Osborne has no remedy at law against 
the injustice from which he has suffered. The facts 
are not in dispute. It is admitted that Mr. Osborne’s 
only offence against his Society is the part he played in 
obtaining a declaration of the law with regard to the 
employment of the Society’s funds. He did what every 
Englishman has hitherto been deemed to be entitled to do,— 
namely, he went to the Courts of his country to ask for a 
declaration of his rights. He obtained that declaration, 
and promptly the governing body of his Society retorted : 
“We will punish you for daring to enforce your legal 
rights in a Court of Law.” Inordinary circumstances such 
an open defiance of the Courts of Justice would meet with 
short shrift from his Majesty’s Judges. There is no point 
upon which the Judges are rightly more insistent than the 
need of keeping the King’s Courts open to all the King’s 
subjects. Again and again in the course of our history 
English Judges have invented artifices in order to give 
effect to the excellent legal maxim that there shall be 
no wrong without a remedy. For example, the statement 
that “Minorca,” or, again, “Fort William in Bengal,” 
was “ within the Ward of Cheap,” was a fiction invented 
to allow men to get redress in the King’s Bench which 
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otherwise they could not have obtained. Yet now it 
appears from Mr. Justice Warrington’s judgment that 
there is a very serious wrong for which no remedy in 
the present state of the law can be found. 

{he explanation of this paradox is fairly simple. A 
Trade-Union at common law is an illegal body, for its 
operations are in restraint of trade, and therefore in the 
eve of the law contrary to public policy. The Act of 1871 
altered in some directions the legal status of Trade-Unions, 
and gave to these bodies certain rights and privileges 
which they did not previously possess But the main 
characteristic of illegality still continued. As a result, no 
Trade-Unionist can recover by legal process the benefits 
which he has contracted to receive under certain 
contingencies. Mr. Osborne, of course, was familiar with 
this aspect of the law before taking the action which has 
now gone against him. But he was not making a direct 
claim for payment of benefits. He was only claiming that 
he should not be expelled from his Society except for good 
cause shown. It will be observed that there is an important 
distinction between these two claims, for inability to recover 
benefits, though a hardship, is a limited hardship, whereas 
expulsion from the Society may involve complete loss of 
the opportunity of earning a living. In view of this 
important difference, Mr. Osborne could fairly argue that 
the case should be tried on its merits, and that expulsion 
from a Trade-Union should be treated like expulsion 
from a club. It is a well-understood principle of 
club law that a member may not be arbitrarily expelled 
from his club, and the Courts have frequently over- 
ridden the decisions of club committees where members 
have been expelled in violation of what has appeared to 
the Judges to be natural justice. If Mr. Justice Warring- 
ton had felt at liberty to go into the merits of Mr. 
Osborne’s case, he wouid certainly have come to the con- 
clusion that the expulsion of Mr. Osborne for seeking a 
decision of the Courts with regard to his own rights was 
contrary to natural justice. He declined, however, to go 
into the merits of the case because he felt himself bound 
to accept the preliminary objection of the opposing counsel 
that, as a Trade-Union contract with its members is ab 
initio invalid, the Court was not entitled to take action 
which would even indirectly give a legal validity to such a 
contract. Mr. Osborne asked that the decree of expulsion 
against him should be rescinded. If his demand had been 
granted he would have been restored to his membership of 
the Society, and would consequently have become again 
entitled to those benefits of which he had been deprived 
by his expulsion. On this ground the Judge held that he 
had no power to ask whether the decree of expulsion 
was just, or even whether it was in accordance with the 
rules of the Society. The fact that it had been made was 
sufficient, and the case was therefore dismissed with costs. 
To us it appears that there is a flaw in the learned Judge’s 
argument, for the rescission of the decree of expulsion 
would not give Mr. Osborne any greater legal title than 
he previously had to the benefits he has paid for. They 
would still be at the mercy of the Trade-Union Committee ; 
but the other advantages of Trade-Union membership 
would have been restored. Mr. Osborne has given notice 
of appeal, for the purposes of which he is asking for 
financial assistance, but in view of the cases already decided, 
it seems more than doubtful whether his appeal will succeed. 

How, then, do matters now stand? The highest Court 
in the realm has decided that it is illegal for Trade-Unions 
to use their funds for political purposes, and has enjoined 
them not to do so; but if any member of a Trade-Union 
chooses to take advantage of this decision, he is liable to 
immediate expulsion by the Committee of his Society, and 
will have no remedy at law. It is not too much to say 
that this second Osborne judgment reverses the first more 
absolutely and completely than could ever have been done 
by Act of Parliament. The probability is that, if the deci- 
sion is upheld on appeal, the Labour Party will abandon its 
demand for a statutory reversal of the Osborne judgment, 
for the control of the Trade-Unions has already passed, with 
few exceptions, into Socialist hands, and the Socialists will 
take care that the second Osborne judgment in practice 
overrides the first. If any member of a Trade-Union 


refuses payment of the Parliamentary levy, he will either 
be ruthlessly expelled, or the money will be deducted 
from any benefit to which he may have become entitled. 
Already, indeed, this second device has been put into 
operation on an extensive scale. 


A Trade-Unionist writes 





to Mr. Samuel Storey, in a letter published in the - 
Mail on December Ist, that he has had a week's sic 
pay stopped through being in arrears with his Parlia- 
mentary levy. This of course is absolutely in defiance of 
the injunction issued by the Court in the first Osborne 
case; but who is to see that that injunction is obeyed ? 
Doubtless if the Court were apprised of the disobedience 
to its injunction it might send the mambers of the Trade- 
Union Committee to prison, but any individual Trade- 
Unionist who brought the matter into Court would know 
that he could be expelled and lose all the benefits for which 
he had subscribed for years without any hope of redress. 
In addition, he would in many cases lose the opportunity 
of earning a living, for in many trades a man must be a 
member of a Trade-Union if he wishes to obtain a reasonable 
chance of employment. 

The net result of the legal theory of Trade-Unions, as 
partially amended by bungling legislation, is the creation of 
a system of intolerable tyranny. A workman must often 
either join a Trade-Union or run the risk of starving. If he 
accepts the former alternative, he is subject to the com- 
pulsion of supporting a political party of which he may 
utterly disapprove. He is, moreover, daily at the mercy 
of his Trade-Union Committee, for the Committee may at 
any time expel him without reason assigned. 

This new situation completely alters the whole political 
aspect of the problem. The demand for legislation will 
now coms from those surviving lovers of English libert 
who wish the original Osborne judgment to be upheld. 
They must and will now insist that the whole question of 
Trade-Unions be dealt with on an intelligible basis. We 
have gone on for too long trying to compromise between 
legal theory and actual fact. The existence of Trade- 
Unions is not contrary to public policy, although their 
operations are directed to the restraint of trade. On the 
contrary, it is now almost universally agreed that a Trade- 
Union is @ most useful instrument for regulating the 
relations between employers and employed. But this 
instrument must itself be regulated, and probably the best 
form of regulation to which Trade-Unions can be subjected 
is to place them on the same footing as corporate bodies. 
If this were done, it would of course be necessary to repeal 
the Trade Disputes Act, and, as Mr. Osborne well points 
out in the little book which he has just published called 
“ My Case” (Eveleigh Nash, ls.), it is quite impossible 
for the Trade Disputes Act to be maintained if the 
functions of Trade-Unions are indefinitely extended as the 
Socialists demand. If, on the other hand, it should prove 
politically impossible to repeal the Trade Disputes Act, 
then the only course is rigidly to restrict by statute the 
functions of Trade-Unions to purely industrial purposes, 
while at the same time giving to individual members of 
these Societies the protection of the Law Courts both against 
unjust expulsion and against the withholding of benefits. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

HERE is a class of minds which, owing to some deadness 

of sense, cannot measure or appreciate significant facts 
unless the facts take some cataclysmic form. In the eightcenth 
century the Lisbon earthquake caused a distinct wave of 
atheism. Why, men asked, this appalling and purposecless 
annihilation of innocent lives? Can there be a God ruling a 
world in which such things happen? At the time of the 
Messina earthquake similar questions were widely audible. 
The writer has heard of the case of a foreign missionary, a 
devoted and heroic man, whose faith was shattered when one 
day he came across the spectacle of a dried-up inland sea on 
the bed of which lay myriads of fishes that must have perished 
slowly as the water grew more shallow in the continued 
drought. There are several answers to such questionings as 
these,—the answers of the mystic, of the man of science, of 
the man of thought, of the man whose faith transcends all 
the accidents of our material world. But it is not our 
business to discuss these; we indicate for our purpose only 
the existence of the mental habit which in all ages has been 
shocked into revolt by a sudden immense catastrophe, but 
has been contented to accept without misgiving the gradual 
accumulation of facts which in their sum total were infinitely 
more significant. These things escaped attention because 
they presented no unexpected challenge to the nerves. The 
frame of mind which we have described appears in relation 





to very much lesser things than earthquakes or terrible fires or 
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railway accidents, if only the mise-en-sctne, by some horrid 
ironical contrast, provides the necessary shock to the attention. 
It is a frame of mind which is naturally most common in 
uneducated people. But it is not by any means confined to 
uneducated people. It is present in men of marked and 
genuine refinement, in men of learning and experience, when 
the emotionalism of pampered thought has overbalanced 
their logic. 


These reflections came into our head as we read a letter on 
capital punishment by Mr. A. C. Benson in the Times of 
Monday. Mr. Benson is outraged by the “dreadful and 
tragic case of ‘Dr.’ Crippen.” Well, of course, we are all 
outraged by sucha case. But Mr. Benson does not dwell on 
the horror of the murder, but on the circumstances of 
Crippen’s condemnation and execution. ‘No one in the 
world,” he says, “who has any touch of compassion and 
humanity can have regarded without a sense of horror the 
dreadful prolongation of the frightful business, or reflected 
unmoved upon the ghastly alternations of hope and despair, 
and the hideous anticipation of the last shocking moment, 
with all its publicity, its sickening mechanical details.” Yet 
these things happen in the case of every person who is con- 
demned for murder. When they are reported in unobtrusive 
paragraphs, however, they do not stir Mr. Benson’s sensibili- 
ties. Mr. Benson goes on :—“ Of course there are, no doubt, 
people who would defend the delay, on the ground that a 
soul in such dark straits may make some attempt to gain 
peace through penitence; but what sincerity and equanimity 
of penitence is attainable by a man who is counting the 
moments which remain before an act of such grim and 
repulsive brutality as an execution by hanging is bound to 
be? I saw a picture once of the little whitewashed room 
where an execution is carried out in some gaol, with its beam, 
its trap-door, its ugly lever; and I can only say it filled me 
with an indescribable horror—a horror that had nothing 
wholesome or supportable about it.” Mr. Benson professes 
not to discuss the merits of capital punishment, but, though 
he does not perceive it or admit it, he is really shrinking 
from capital punishment and condemning it while he 
occupies himself with the methods of carrying it out. 
For why does a lever seem to him a peculiarly horrible 
thing? Because it is the instrument of death,—for no 
other reason, A lever is not a _ horrible thing in 
itself. A gallows lever is like a lever in a railway 
signal-box. There levers—even whole rows of them—do not 
look horrible. If, however, one of them were used by some 
fiend to throw a train off the lines and kill a hundred people, 
it would doubtless look horrible by association. Mr. Benson 
would prefer that death should be inflicted by some other 
method than hanging. Sot; but would not the trigger which 
fired the gun if the prisoner were shot, or the cup in which the 
“potion ” (as Mr. Benson daintily calls it) was administered if 
the prisoner were poisoned, look just as horrible? Mr. Benson 
is really, as we said, shrinking from capital punishment, though 
he does not confess it. It is not a pleasant business; it is not 
meant to be pleasant; and we hold that, though no sort of 
physical torture should, of course, be inflicted, it is not 
desirable that we should resort to the hypocrisy of pretending 
that it is pleasant. Hanging—it is really dislocating the 
neck—is believed to be an absolutely instantaneous and pain- 
less death. Yet the thought of it does happen to act as a 
deterrent on brutal and ignorant minds as perhaps no other 
penalty could act. The writer once asked an ex-convict 
whether any other form of death would not serve as well. 
“It’s the drop they’re afraid of,” said the convict in describing 
the thoughts of his professional friends about capital punish- 
ment. The writer tried, for the purposes of argument, to 
persuade him that the knowledge that one’s life would be 
forfeit would in itself be a sufficient deterrent. “ No,” he 
repeated stoutly, “it’s the drop they’re afraid of.” 


See what absurdities Mr. Benson runs to in order to 
do away with the lever. He suggests that a condemned 
criminal should be allowed to choose “both the time, 
within a fixed limit, and the manner of his death, and 
that the resources of medical science should be employed 
to make that death as swift, as quiet, and as painless as 
possible.” The effect of allowing criminals to choose the 
time would almost certainly be that the authorities would 
eontinue to fix the time, for all criminals would choose the 
Jast possible moment. While there is life there is hope. 











~~ 
Most criminals hope for a reprieve. The continuance of hope 
is, after all, only another name for Mr. Benson’s “ ghastly 
alternations of hope and despair.” Mr. Benson goes on:— 
“The well-known scene of the death of Socrates has littl, 
that is shocking about it; but what solemnity would it have 
if it had been accompanied with pinioning and blindfolding, 
among a number of attendant officials, and ended by the 
clang of the trap, the dreadful jerk, and the movements of 
the helpless limbs? If a prisoner in the solitude of his celj 
might be allowed to swallow a potion, or be done to death by 
an anaesthetic, death would at least have some touch of 
privacy and decorum about it.” What harm the clang of 
the trap may do to a dead man it is beyond us to discover; 
and it would go very hard with the criminal if there were not 
a “dreadful jerk.” What Mr. Benson in effect proposes is 
that murderers should be allowed by law the privilege of g 
euthanasia which is denied to every one else. The innocent 
person who dies of a dreadful disease in lingering agony must 
endure it, till the merey of death comes, as best he may. The 
murderer, however, is to choose his anaesthetic or sleeping. 
draught and invoke the law to make everything as comfort. 
able as possible for him. To press the thing to a fantastic 
point, one might say that the only way for a suffering person 
to procure euthanasia within the Bensonian law would be to 
commit murder. Moreover, we fancy that Mr. Benson is 
mistaken in supposing that murderers would like to die in 
solitude. There could scarcely be fewer attendants than now 
ensure the execution of the sentence; but it is probable that 
most criminals would prefer a great many more. In the days 
of public executions the veriest coward would often brace 
himself up and for the first time enjoy a certain fortitude in 
the presence of a multitude. It is only the super-refinement 
of Mr. Benson’s mind which makes him morbidly afraid of 
morbidity, and causes him to profess what Matthew Arnold 
called “an almost bloodthirsty clinging to life.” Death is 
but death. Cowards die many times before their death, as 
we all know, but that is the result of an irremediable moral 
state. The substitution of a cup for a lever will not help 
them. Hanging was no worse for Crippen than for some 
poor fellow, much less undeserving, of whom the majority 
of Englishmen never heard. As for the “dreadful jerk,” it 
is probably not comparable with any one of the blows which 
a man voluntarily receives in the face in a hard bout of 
boxing. Mr. Benson stands in this matter for an unwholesome 
disposition not to face a plain fact. 

Finally, the advocates of abolishing capital punishment, 
and those who want to disguise it as something which a 
gentleman might suffer without indignity, always leave out of 
their terrifying picture the sufferings of the unhappy person 
who was murdered. Do the people who are exposed daily to 
the possibility of a murderer’s attack need no thought, no 
sympathy—better morbid sympathy than none at all—no 
protection? Capital punishment is rightly retained for 
murder alone because murder is different from all other 
crimes. Society is based on the assumption that murder will 
not be committed. Murder is irreparable. Therefore it is 
necessary to guard men and women from it, and to save 
weak-minded persons, who are prone to murder, from them- 
selves by a unique penalty. So long as murder is an ever- 
present possibility it is being hypocritical with ourselves to 
pretend that the punishment we agree to exact is something 
which may be made tolerably agreeable. Penal servitude for life 
is not agreeable. No punishment is agreeable. If murderers 
would avoid what is justifiably disagreeable, the taking of 
human life, they have the remedy in their hands. Que 
messieurs les assassins commencent. 





OBLIQUE GRATITUDE. 

GREAT deal of indirect gratitude is given in the 

world, though not so much as is expected. A short 
time ago the present writer desired to raise the wages of a 
boy employed in his garden, and spoke of his intention to the 
gardener, who deprecated it instantly. “I would not do it, 
Sir,” said he. “You raised his wages last year, and he 
hasn’t appreciated me one bit the better for it.” The story, 
though it savours of caricature, is typical of a not uncommon 
attitude of mind. Gratitude is a thing greatly coveted, and 
many not otherwise bad people try to steal it. They do not 
mean to do wrong. They are often led astray by esprit de 
corps. They identify themselves with their employers, and 
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the more generous they are with other people’s goods, the 
more gratitude they expect for themselves. Or in another 
class of life they identify themselves with their own ancestors, 
and expect an investment which was paid off long ago still 
to yield a dividend. Other people, again, identify themselves 
with all those in whose good works they feel an interest. 
They admire reformers of all sorts, and they think that they 
themselves should receive a reformer’s reward. They feel 
warmly towards all those who work among the poor; some- 
times they give a very little money to help them; and they 
are aggrieved that an oblique ray of gratitude does not reach 
them in return for their indirect goodwill. Even when their 
sympathy does not go the length of intellectual agreement, 
far less of any sacrifice, they think in their heart of hearts 
that it should be acknowledged. “I am sure I sympathise 
with the poor,” they say. “I quite understand any one being 
a Socialist, although, of course, I am a Conservative; but I 
must say I do not think the poor in the least realise how truly 
one wishes them well. Certainly in the neighbourhood of the 
great towns they are wonderfully independent and ungrate- 
ful.” This is a common sentiment within a thirty-mile 
radius of London, and is often heard in suburban trains. 
The reason that men so often refuse their gratitude 
where they should give it is that they are so vexed and 
puzzled by false demands upon it. Every one implicated in 
the conferring of a benefit hopes for a little gratitude; but 
the benefit, unless it be a very great one, cannot yield somany 
profits, and the recipient in the end refuses to pay. 

Nevertheless there is plenty of indirect gratitude freely 
given in the world. Many persons enjoy it who have never 
earned it. ‘“ Unearned increment” is a phrase which applies 
in the moral as well as the physical world. Bread cast upon 
the waters is found by those who never put it there. There 
are certain people—ané certain peoples—who will always pay 
of a debt, not greatly caring to whom their gratitude goes, or 
upon whom their revenge is wreaked. The Celt harbours grati- 
tude as he harbours grudges, and goes on paying off scores 
long after the death of those who ran them up, to the frank 
amazement of the Saxon, who has a shorter memory and a 
more direct method of thinking. The Highlanders are still 
grateful to the representatives of the men who gave them their 
tradition, their irresponsible adventurous boyhood, the time 
they love to recall. Mr. Andrew Lang in his “ History of 
Scotland ” depicts vividly the life in the remote and inaccessible 
Highlands “ where the law did not run,” for which the Celt 
is still grateful. “ Half the people,” says a critic in the early 
seventeen hundreds, “ were unemployed, leading an idle and 
sauntering life among their relations.” Every place was 
“full of idle people accustomed to arms.” 

“ Oh for three hands, 
One for the claymore and two for the pipes,” 

they sang. Yet they got something from their chiefs for 
which they perhaps still do well to be grateful. “They 
formed themselves upon the model of their superiors and 
endeavoured to adopt their manners and sentiments. Hence 
that class of men in the Highlands have always been more 
courteous and intelligent, more gallant in their manners, and 
more scrupulous about personal honour than persons in that 
humble state in other countries.” 

A few very happy and lucky people seem to feel gratitude 
towards the world at large. They have ripened in the 
full sun, and their hearts are warm through. They are 
entirely without self-interest, chiefly no doubt because 
circumstances have removed from them all temptation to 
it. Good fortune tends to magnanimity, there is no 
doubt of it. When our grandfathers felt specially thankful 
they considered the sorrows of other men, and thanked 
God they were not in like case, though even less deserving. 
The same expression of feeling is still to be heard among 
the uneducated. Something of the sort seems instinctive. 
The cultivated nowadays make merry over such sentiment, 
but it has some sort of natural and true root. It is 
right that people who are chosen to be joyful should give 
thanks. It is right that they should be mindful of those born 
to adversity. It is right that they should remember that their 
good luck has nothing to do with merit. But as soon as they 
begin to harmonise their separate right feelings and to philo- 
sophise about them they become pharisaical and ridiculous. 
There is hardly any one to-day, unless he be incapable of any 
feeling whatever, who has not, no matter what his social and 








political convictions, been stirred to the depths of his nature 
by a sense of injustice as he considered the fearful inequalities 
of what we may call man-controlled fate. That one man 
should be strong and another weak is a fact we have 
learned to accept,—it is an “act of God.” But there 
are moments when one man’s want, in the light of 
another’s superfluity, seems well-nigh unbearable. It is a 
curious comment upon human nature that the emotion, 
though apparently as intense as any other, seldom produces 
sacrifice. The fact is susceptible of many explanations. 
Reason has probably as much as selfishness to say to the 
matter. The great majority feel it in early life and forget it. 
The fruit of the emetion in a few persons is bitterness, in 
others it is benevolence. Some men never lose the distress 
of conscience which no reason can allay. Others thankfully 
accept the situation when once the momentary pain is over, 
and never try to reason about it; but a glow of kindness 
towards the worse off arises in their hearts, and an incapacity 
to feel towards them anything but benevolence, anything 
indeed but excuse, a sensation of gratitude—they do not 
know towards whom—which actuates them in their dealings 
with the world. Every one has a claim on them. They do 
not ask why; they act upon an inner assurance. 


It is strange to what an extent some dominant persons 
expect gratitude from those whom they rule simply on the 
ground that they are rulers. Their dominion pleases them ; 
they love authority; they would hate any position but one 
at the top. What right, then, have they to ask more 
amenity from life than what has fallen to their share? 
Why should they receive gratitude for doing as they like? 
It may be due to them on many other scores, but surely not 
on that. Again, it is, we think, a weak sign when spokesmen 
of a dominant race reproach their dark inferiors with want 
of gratitude. It is too much to expect. No set of people 
can be grateful for discipline until long after they have 
outgrown it, and even then their gratitude takes as a rule 
the form of philosophy, and is felt to be due directly to 
Providence, Who has led them by dark paths to the light. 
The slightest suggestion of humiliation kills gratitude. To 
do away with that suggestion is to give up dominion. A 
natural pride makes all individuals and all nations desire to 
govern themselves, even when in their best moments they 
know that such a freedom would be disastrous. 





THE WEATHER INSTINCT. 

HE outward signs of the possession of an instinct for 
weather are plain enough. One is the first action of 

the day. It is, on getting out of bed, to go at once to the 
window and see what the wind is. It may not be necessary, 
indeed, to get out of bed; youcan tell the wind if there is a 
tree to be seen from the window, and there is enough air to 
turn the leaves; or there may be a chimney within sight and 
smoke blowing from it; or the observer of winds may even be 
able, by accident or design, to consult a weathercock without 
leaving his pillow. A second sign or test of the weather 
instinct would be the position in the house assigned to the 
barometer. If the barometer shrinks into an ill-lighted 
corner, if it hides its face when the hall door opens, as do 
some barometers, the lares of that house dispense little 
weather wisdom. Barometers deserve, rather, to be admitted 
from the beginning into the family councils; the morning 
and evening tapping of the barometer should be, as it were, 
the shaking of hands with a friend. After the tapping of 
the barometer, which should probably be hung within reach 
of the staircase down which the household descends for 
breakfast, comes the opening of the morning paper. There 
is only one way for the weatherwise to open a news- 
paper; he goes straight for the middle and finds out 
on which page the weather forecast is printed, and 
then turns immediately to that page without a 
thought or care for test matches, the German Emperor, 
or General \Elections. The final test, the consumma- 
tion of the activities of the weather instinct, is the con- 
sultation of the rain-gauge. Beyond that mere instinct 
does not travel. There are other manifestations; but they 
are acquired rather than instinctive energies. The possessor 
of a rain-gauge may also own, consult, and chronicle on charts 
the vagaries of a screened thermometer, dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, grass thermometers, a sunshine recorder, and 
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an anemometer to measure the force of the wind; but the 
fortunate owner of these accessories to the leisure of a 
country house becomes more than merely weatherwise; he 
attains the dignity of a meteorological expert. 


Instinct rightly decides that the first question as regards 
the day’s weather should be of the wind. The wind may 
decide not only the day’s work, but the health and temper 
of half a household. There are those who can extract 
a tonic energy from a wind blowing steadily from the 
East, and it is true, too, that there is a certain brilliance 
of light which belongs to skies swept clean of clouds as 
an East wind often sweeps them; but the sunshine has 
something brassy in its brightness, and the energy inspired 
can be a little uncertain in temper. Many more minds and 
bodies wilt and parch in that dry, fierce blast than flourish 
and work faster in it; it is a wind to fan a flame 
rather than to cool a fever. It is the hard drought that 
withers, not the cold only; you get cold with a North wind, 
but it is a cold in which you can smell the wetness of snow. 
The North is “ dark and true and tender,” even if the darkness 
is of the snow-cloud; but snow on an East wind stings like 
salt. The wind which has never a hint of a quarrel in it 
blows from the West. It can be keen and blusterous from 
the North-West, and in these islands it brings most of our 
rain when it veers to the South, but a wind with any breath 
of West in it brings with it the needed touch of water. We 
do not recognise as unreservedly as animals accept the value 
and the life of wet winds. We are perpetuallyon our guard 
against chills and damp; we try to get the March East winds 
blowing through a new house to dry the plaster, and we praise 
the dry cold of a winter day of frost and sunshine, with the 
wind, perhaps, a mere drift of air from the South-East, not 
enough to puff the wood-smoke of the cottage fires down the 
village street. Yet adry wind on an April day shuts down 
the call of the cuckoo to the silence of July, and in December 
and January a spell of dry cold parches the song from the 
throat of every winter-singing bird except the starling on his 
chimney-rim. But the starling makes rules for himself; he 
has his own weather instincts, unlike those of other birds. 
The finest winter singers of all, the thrush and the missel- 
thrush, wait for the wet gales from the West. 


December is a month in which, perhaps, more of the 
moderately weather-wise take the decisive step of pur- 
chasing a rain-gauge than in any other. The Director of 
the British Rainfall Organisation, Dr. H. R. Mill, of 62 Camden 
Square, N.W., is glad of scientifically recorded data as to local 
rainfall, and supplies forms on which observations can be 
entered. Local observations should be sent in for tabulation 
once a year, and those who may think of beginning a year’s 
record in January may be interested in a little sixpenny 
pamphlet just published by Mr. D. W. Horner, F.R.Met.Soc. 
(Witherby and Co., 326 High Holborn, W.C.), entitled 
“Weather Instruments, and How to Use Them.” The 
opening chapter on the rain-gauge contains an interesting 
suggestion from Dr. Mill, who in his presidential address to 
the Royal Meteorological Society observed, on the subject of 
rain-gauges, that “the increasing strenuousness of the 
struggle for the possession of large water-supplies is pro- 
ducing in England, and especially in Wales, a great amount 
of local jealousy and strife, but I think that the map 
study of rainfall can do something to suggest the lines 
on which such disputes should be settled.” The sug- 
gestion emphasises the value of accurate statistics, which 
it should be within the power of many leisured country 
dwellers to provide. The ordinary householder compelled 
to leave his home by an early morning train, and 
to spend the chief part of his day in an office, will not, 
it is to be feared, be able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities open to less strenuous lives, unless, indeed, he 
makes his own rules and regulations and provides a deputy to 
take his place on emergencies. The rule is to empty rain- 
gauges at nine in the morning; this is “not only the 
customary time, and brings one into line with other 
observers, creating that uniformity so essential in all scien- 
tific observations, but it will be found the most convenient 
hour for nearly every one.” Well, a good many people start 
for work some time before nine. But that is not the only 
difficulty. It is not the easiest thing possible, particularly in 
suburban gardens, to find the right place for the rain-gauge 





from anything overhanging, in all conditions of wind ang 
weather, and particular care must be taken to give as good an 
exposure as is possible to winds blowing from the South-West 
and the North-East, which bring the heaviest downpours. The 
thing to do is to take a tape measure and discover the point 
which appears to be the most distant from all obstacles. 
When you have found that exact spot “the gauge should bg 
fixed on that spot and nowhere else.” But in the next sentencg 
we discover that this carefully located spot will invariably 
be found to be in the middle of the tennis or croquet lawn! 
Having made this discovery, the only thing to do is to start 
the measurements all over again. Some interesting details 
are given as to the cost of rain-gauges and other weather 
instruments. The cheapest rain-gauge costs 7s. 6d., and the 
best £2 10s., but the cheaper kinds are not recommended, 
Copper is more expensive but better than zinc, which needs 
constant painting; but Mr. Horner has found that a good 
copper rain-gauge will outlast two, and even three, of zine, 
An equipment of screened thermometers costs more than a 
rain-gauge, and is to be had for about £5. Barometers can 
be had at most prices; Mr. Horner considers a barometer to 
be used as “a weather glass for our own amusement” ag 
sufficiently accurate when it costs no more thana few shillings, 
but for scientific observation he recommends the Fortin baro- 
meter, which with a Kew certificate costs seventeen guineas, 
Another expensive instrument is the nine-guinea Campboell- 
Stokes sunshine recorder, an ingenious contrivance by which 
acrystal ball acts as a burning-glass and traces a charred 
path along a prepared chart. The charts alone cost thirty 
shillings a year, so that observing the sun is a dearer business 
than making calculations about rain. But that, as the cynical 
critic would retort, regarding the skies of the past fortnight, 
is just as it should be. If it were an expensive matter to 
measure rain, we should get rain measurements in England 
only from the plutocracy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_>—_ — 


MARTIAL IN MODERN DRESS. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”)} 

Srr,—Upon a recent re-reading of some of the worthiet 
epigrams of Martial, their point and freshness strike me 
anew. May I offer you some adaptations rather than transla- 
tions of that prince of epigrammatists? Many of his types 
are still familiar to us. The dinner-hunter (coenipeta), as 
described in IX. 14, is not extinct :— 


“ Fox dines every week at your house, I admit; 
But it isn’t for love of his host, my dear Pitt. 
What he likes is your turbot, your oysters, and hare, 
He would like me as well, if I gave him like fare.” 


Neither is the building crank of IX. 46 :— 


“ Gill’s always adding. Now it’s a door-frame, 
And now a door, and fastenings for the same. 
Here he puts windows in, there takes them out, 
And generally pulls his house about. 

It makes a good excuse, when So-and-so 
Begs for a loan, to say, ‘My house, you know.’” 


Nor yet the Otacilii, megalomaniac imitators of their wealthier 
neighbours the Torquati (X. 79) :— 


“ Sir Fulke Fitzsimmons bought a place at Kew, 
And Simpkins bought a Cottage Orné too. 
Sir Fulke lays out some ornamental lakes ; 
Simpkins a cistern for his greenhouse makes, 
Sir Fulke puts up an orchid-house of glass, 
While Simpkins sows a patch of jungle-grass. 
Sir Fulke becomes Prime Minister, but, there! 
Simpkins at parish councils takes the chair. 
Be warned, friend Simpkins; eager to be first, 
A frog once tried to be an ox, and burst.” 


Nor are there wanting tragedies of humble life, such as befell 
poor Ladon, whom I have transferred from Tiber to Thames 
(X. 85) :— 
“ Ben Bolt once plied for hire at Twickenham Ferry. 

He saved a little money, and his wherry. 

He bought a little land; but, with a flood, 

Thames, churlish river, turned his land to mud. 

What could he do? The Saucy Jane, his pride, 

He filled with stones, and sunk, to stem the tide. 

Strange it may seem; yet this poor crazy boat, 

By going under, kept poor Ben afloat.” 


Youth still has its high aims and disillusionments, as had 





to stand; it must be a spot where it is free from interference 





Martial’s Sextus of ITI. 38 :— 
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«¢Come, tell me, my friend, what has brought you to Town? 
The chance of a post, or the hope of renown ?’ 
«]’ve been called to the Bar; I shall soon make a name, 
If the top one would reach, at the top one must aim. 
So the woolsack for me.’ ‘So thought Arvon and Gwent, 
Who live in their chambers, and can’t make their rent.’ 
‘Then I'll publish some verse. After all, I can write.’ 
‘So Chatterton boasted, and Keats, and Kirke White.’ 
‘Then I’ll make some rich friends,’ ‘So thought Johnson, for 


sure, 
As he shivered outside my Lord Chesterfield’s door.’ 
‘But in Town I must live; so pray tell me your plan.’ 
«If you’re honest, my friend, you must live—as you can.’” 
And age still makes futile effort to disguise itself, as did 
Lentinus of III. 43:— 
“From the swan to the raven’s a jump, my dear Beau; 
You were sixty last night—to-day thirty or so. 
But be sure that your age is correct in Time’s book; 
You're as old as you feel, not as old as you look.” 


Again, the “ grey mare” is to-day not unknown to claim to 
be the “ better horse,” as set forth in VIII. 12:— 
“ You ask mo why I haven’t married riches, 
I don’t desire a wife who wears the breeches. 


When are a pairin tune? Answer that riddle. 
When man plays first, and woman second fiddle.” 
While the hope deferred of the beneficiary-expectant still 
makes the heart sick, as in Maro’s case, XII. 90 :-— 
“Thomson had expectations from a friend, 
And daily looked for tidings of his end. 
Fearing his friend might leave him in the lurch, 
He had him prayed for in the parish church. 
*’*T would please and do no harm’—but weeks went over, 
And the old man seemed likely to recover. 
It is not altogether strange, perhaps, 
That Thomson now should pray for a relapse.” 
There might have been added the portrait of one to whom a 
fellow-feeling binds me, the early riser.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LupI MAGISTER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—a>_— 


THE REFERENDUM. 
(To tux Eprron or tus “Srercrator.”"] 
Srr,— Now that the Referendum has become practical politics, 
may I urge the vital importance of a clear understanding 
that—in spite of what is said by Mr. Asquith and others—it 
does not mean a vote of confidence in the Government, but a 
genuine non-party vote on a particular question? In Switzer- 
land an adverse vote at a Referendum does not compel the 
Government to resign; it only means that that question must 
be dropped. Unless this principle is recognised here, the 
voting will follow the ordinary party lines. If it is recognised, 
the people can give their real opinion without being influenced 
by the hope or fear of a change of Government; and the 
Liberal objection that the Referendum is only a General 
Election under another name, or a useless preliminary to a 
General Election, falls to the ground at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HAROLD GRAHAM. 
68 Bloom Street, Edgeley, Stockport. 


(To rus Eprron or Tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Si1r,—Mr. Russell in your last issue objects to the Referendum 
because he thinks that while the people are fit to choose 
representative men, they are not fit to choose measures. That 
is a contention for which there is much to be said, but it does 
not apply to the present position at all. We are perpetually 
hearing that a party has a mandate for a particular measure 
from the people, and yet we never know whether the claim is 
true or untrue, because the people at an election pronounce 
partly on a complex of measures, partly on men. The 
Referendum will give us a clear pronouncement on a clear 
issue. But though this is so, you, Sir, who have taken so 
leading a part in advocating the Referendum, are doubtless 
fully alive to one great danger and drawback which ought to 
be guarded against,—the danger that parties will lose their 
sense of responsibility for the measures they advocate. It 
seems to me that this danger would be greatly minimised if it 
were clearly understood that a party beaten on the Referendum 
while in office should resign. It is of course unnecessary that 
a party should retain a rejected plank in its platform at a 
subsequent Election, when the people by their rejection of it 
have thrown it out of practical politics; but I submit to you, 
Sir, that resignation of office when beaten on a Referendum 








is the very least that can be demanded if parties are to retain 
their sense of responsibility for the measures they advocate, 
and if conviction and sincerity are to continue to have any 
foothold in politics —I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 





[To raz Eprror ov tus “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In the welter of a General Election the voice of 
common-sense is almost unheard. We are supposed to live 
under a system of two-party government; but let any one 
look around to-day and see how very partially true such a sup- 
position is. Home-rule and Tariff Reform stand out as the 
symbols of the two parties; but under neither banner are all 
enlisted. Some Conservatives are against Home-rule and for 
Tariff Reform; e.g., the average Conservative, Some (equally 
Conservative) are against Home-rule and against Tariff 
Reform ; e.g., Unionist Free-traders. Some Liberals are for 
Home-rule and against Tariff Reform; e.g.,the average Liberal. 
Some (equally Liberal) are against Home-rule and against 
Tariff Reform; e.g., Unionist Liberals. Some are indifferent 
to Home-rule and Tariff Reform, and only interested in the 
welfare of the working classes; ¢.g., the Labour Party. Some 
are indifferent or hostile to all British interests other than 
Irish; e.g., Irish Nationalists. Some are only concerned 
about a special question, such as temperance or education. 
In such circumstances what does a General Election decide P 
Nothing; hence the need of a Referendum.—I an, Sir, 
&e., A. LELAND NOEL. 


[To rms Epiror or ras “ Srectaror.’’] 
Srr,—The following paragraph from the leading article in 
last Sunday’s Frankfurter Zeitung may interest English 
readers, summing up the gist of an exceedingly judicious and 
ably written study of the Referendum :~— 

“Tt is not easy to see aright into the affairs of a foreign land, 
and we would therefore be unwilling to tender our advice to the 
Liberals. Yet are we unable to view in the Referendum an 
institution fitted alone to the use of small States, either in the 
present or the future. Rather do we see therein an evolution 
of the Constitutional form as a whole, and in this-our opinion is 
also further strengthened by the fact that the attempt that was 
made to introduce it into France and Belgium has been actually 
achieved in Switzerland and the United States, thus making it 
an integral part of the Constitution of States where the repre- 
sentative system has attaineda high pitch of development. Along- 
side of the foregoing England now ranges herself as the result of 
a similar historical process of evolution.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., IGNnNotTvus, 





[To ree Eprron or tae “Spsrcrator.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Asquith in criticising Mr. Balfour's utterance on 
the Referendum asked what vsould happen if a measure put 
before the people were rejected by them, and spoke of the 
idea of a Government continuing to hold office in such a case 
as worthy of Bedlam. But may not the example of that 
particularly level-headed people, the Swiss, suggest that Mr. 
Asquith’s remark is not so complete a poser? In Switzerland 
if a vote of consure is passed in the Federal Assembly it does 
not involve the resignation of the Ministry unless it be one 
expressly ad hoc. When I was living in Switzerland in 1898 
such a vote of censure was passed upon the then Ministry on 
a subject of sufficient gravity, &c.,—the infringement of the 
right of asylum. A number of Italian revolutionaries had 
taken train for the frontier station of Chiasso with the 
intention of making their way thence on foot across the 
Italian frontier so as to take part in the revolutionary 
movement then going on at Milan and elsewhere. The 
Swiss Government directed that the train should not stop 
at Chiasso, but go on into Italy, with the result that the 
revolutionaries were arrested by the Italian authorities. But 
grave as the cause of censure was, the Government, not having 
been called upon to resign, continued in office. I am not sure 
whether a similar course is adopted in the case of an adverse 
vote where a Government measure, as distinguished from the 
question whether the Government is to continue in office, has 
been submitted to the Referendum, but I rather think it is. 
It certainly seems to be the common-sense proceeding. Why 
should a belief in the infallibility of a Government be a sine 
qua non of confidence in it? Why should disapproval of 
one of its measures imply loss of confidence? Is not our 
practice in this matter more or less a superstition P—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. 8. VeRrscHorie. 





Newtownmountkennedy. 
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[To tae Eprron or tas “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—The following opportune and instructive letter from 
Sir Frederick R. St. John, formerly our Minister in Berne, 
appears in the issue of the Isle of Wight County Press for the 
5th inst.—I am, Sir, &c., ae 


“Sir,—With an experience of eight years in Switzerland, as 
British Minister, I venture to give you a few particulars respect- 
ing that most successful institution the ‘Referendum’ or appeal 
to the electorate, which has been resorted to whenever circum- 
stances required ever since the year 1848. Any laws passed by 
the two Chambers may be subjected to a Referendum at the 
request of 30,000 electors and rescinded. Any law can bo initiated 
at the request of 50,000 electors. Two consecutive days are 
appointed for polling. Every elector is furnished with a special 
stamp which he aflixes to the voting paper handed him at the 
polling-place, and having drawn his pencil through either of the 
two printed words ‘ Yes’ and ‘No,’ he drops the ticket into the 
voting-box. Nothing could be simpler—no mectings, no speeches, 
no canvassing, nor trade disturbance whatever. I was in Switzer- 
land when the great question of nationalisation of the railways 
was submitted to a Referendum, and no stranger passing through 
the country could have noticed any special occurrence. There is 
manhood suffrage in Switzerland, and 800,000 electors. The cost 
of a Referendum is about £1,000. Under similar conditions in 
these Islands, with an electorate of about 7,000,000, the expense of 
a Referendum should be under £9,000.—Yours obediently, 

F. R. Sr. Joun.” 





“VOX POPULI, VOX DEI.” 
(To rue Eprror or tre “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—False nomenclature, as you have already justly observed, 
is always to be deprecated, and inasmuch as your own name 
seems destined to be immortally associated with the word 
“Referendum,” you must see to it that it is not unduly dis- 
paraged by neologists, Esperantists, obscurantists, or any 
other species of phonetic philistine. Your correspondent’s 
recommendation of the phrase “Special Poll” is too suggestive 
of “ Poor Poll” to be at all attractive, and the word “ Refer- 
ence ” implies less the purpose to consider proposals than the 
expression of opinions already formed. Philologically and 
philosophically the title “ Referendum” is the right word in 
the right place. Of its superior sonority no one can doubt, and 
it may well become the watchword of the future,—the rallying- 
ery of democracy no less than the shibboleth of the demagogue 
and the password of posterity :— 
“ Quod erat demonstrandum 
Nunc nihil desperandum 
Nec iterum disputandum 
Nunc bibendum et ridendum 
Omne malum corrigendum 
Omne votum inscribendum 
Neque vulgus negligendum 
Monstrum ingens et horrendum 
Quod ab omnibus discendum 
Quod ubique diligendum 
Donum Danaum timendum 
Sic semper Referendum.” 


=I am, Sir, &., ScrRvuTATOR. 





“ CONCENTRATE.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srrcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Lord Morley remarked that it would be an evil day for 
the country if the House of Commons fell in the estimation 
of the people in the country. It is certain that if the House 
of Commons is given, as is proposed by Mr. Asquith’s Veto 
Resolutions, absolute and unchecked power, it will lose its 
popularity, not only because unchecked power always leads to 
abuse of it, but also because when the House of Commons 
has lost its “ whipping-boy” every faddist in the country 
will be disappointed if his peculiar nostrum is not adopted. 
All those who are unsuccessful, and have been indoctrinated 
with the idea that legislation can cure all evils, will vent their 
anger on the House of Commons, and all ths discontent in 
the country, reasonable and unreasonable, will be focussed on 
the House of Commons. he country will be ready to support 
a “saviour of society” who will destroy the power of the 
House of Commons. Throughout all history the fall of 
democracies has been due to the same cause. Sections of 
the community, in a hurry to carry out their sectional desires, 
have combined to free the Executive of the restraints 
necessary for the maintenance of liberty. It is, and has 
always been, the instinct of those in power to chafe at any 
restriction of that power, and the means employed to get rid 
of these restraints have always been the same,—divide et 
stmpera, the setting class against class, the poor against the 





rich, the ignorant against the educated, the plebeian against 
the noble, and stirring up religious animosities. In thig 
respect the interests of the rulers are always contrary to the 
interests of the ruled. National prosperity calls for the union 
of all classes, sympathy between rich and poor, a kindly feel. 
ing between the ignorant and the educated, mutual respect 
of plebeian and noble, and a sincere tolerance of all religious 
opinions. Against the adage Divide et impera, we Unionists 
should “concentrate,” and endeavour to maintain liberty by 
uniting all classes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTOPHER T. GARDNER, 

Queen’s Hotel, Cheltenham. 

[Assuredly, and our instrument must be the direct appeal] 
to the free will of the people.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THOMAS JEFFERSON ON SINGLE-CHAMBER 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To raz Eprror or tee “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—After Thomas Jefferson had spent five years in Paris 
as the representative of the United States Government, he 
returned to the United States in the autumn of the year 1789, and 
thereupon assumed the position of Secretary of State to the 
then President, George Washington. On April 3rd, 1790, he 
wrote a letter to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld at Paris, 
containing the following among other things :— 

“I find my countrymen as anxious for your success as they 
ought to be; and thinking with the National Assembly in ail 
points except that of a single House of Legislature. They think 
their own experience has decidedly proven the necessity of 
two Houses to prevent the tyranny of one, that they fear that this 
single error will shipwreck your new constitution. I am myself 
persuaded that theory and practice are not at variance in this 
instance, and that you will find the necessity hereafter to add 
another Branch.”—‘*The Writings of ‘Thomas Jefferson,” 
Vol. VIIL., p. 18. 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. R. 8. 





THE UNIONISTS AND HOUSE OF LORDS 
REFORM. 
(To rus Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—I have been a constant reader of the Spectator for five- 
and-thirty years. During the greater part of that time your 
paper was a weekly delight, though in recent years it has been, 
I confess, more of a weekly discipline. I have continued to 
read it, however, and have found pleasure in your zeal and 
sincerity, even when I have most strongly dissented from your 
judgment. The notes appended to letters from your corre- 
spondents have usually a special interest for me, and I 
generally turn to them early. MayI call attention briefly to 
two notes in your last issue? Mr. W. Stanley Anderton in 
his letter expresses a doubt whether the Unionists, if they 
were returned to power, would really reform the House of 
Lords. You say they are pledged up to the hilt to do so. 
That is not quite convincing. When Lord Lansdowne wanted 
the Licensing Bill killed, he had only to beckon to the “ wild” 
Peers and they filed forth in multitudes into their unaccus- 
tomed places to perform his behest. But when he summons 
them to perform “the happy despatch” upon themselves, will 
they obey? It is quite conceivable, and even probable, that 
with the Unionists back in power they would obstinately refuse 
to be extinguished. Who could coerce them? Not Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Lansdowne. These might threaten or cajole; 
but if the unconsidered Peers, encouraged, if not led, by Lord 
Halsbury, refused to vote away their hereditary right to legis- 
late, what would happen? The Unionist leaders would be 
powerless, unless, perchance, they appealed to the Throne for 
help to carry their reform. 

Then your note on “ Nonconformist’s ” letter was distinctly 
unsatisfactory. You will not question that the Liberals in 
1906 did their utmost to remedy the injustice of Mr. Balfour's 
Act. They were fresh from an appeal to the country. They 
had a clear mandate from the people, and they were backed 
by an enormous majority. It was not their fault that a 
solution of the education problem which would have satisfied 
Nonconformists did not pass into law. You say that Non- 
conformists will not get an Education Bill from the Liberal 
Party, “controlled as it is now.” It seems absolutely certain 
that they will get nothing from the Unionist Party in any 
circumstances. It only remains for them, therefore, to work 
on until the Liberals have secured such relationship with the 
House of Lords that the attempt to secure a reasonable 
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a 
solution of the education problem shall never again be 
frustrated by Lords who have no sympathy with the Non- 
conformist position and little understanding of it.—I am, 
sir, &c., BANGALORE, 





SCOTCH POLITICAL OPINION. 
[To rus Epitor or tas “ Srecraror,”’] 
§1r,—I begin to see how the positions taken up politically 
by the Conservatives do not appeal to the Scotch mind. We 
believe here in a logical position, or at least one that does not 
assume privilege, neither of which seems of much moment to 
those who lead Conservative opinion, except, it may be, in 
reference to the proposals of their opponents. This strange 
twist, or, as we would say in Scotland, “kink,” is very well 
exemplified in your leading article on “The Elections” in 
last week’s number. I have referred the matter to several of 
my Unionist friends, and they Lave had the courage to 
confess that on this matter you do not speak for them. You 
conclude your very reasonable remarks on the develop- 
ments that have taken place since the Dissolution was 
announced by saying that, provided the Liberals return 
to power with a majority of forty, they will not have 
the impertinence even to attempt to carry out their policy. 
In a sense you qualify this by pronouncing it a single- 
Chamber-government policy. This is purely a matter of 
opinion, and should not be used in an article as if it were a 
matter of fact. In the opinion of the bulk of the electors of 
Scotland the Second House will have almost as much power 
after the Government proposals are in operation as the House 
of Commons has under the present arrangement when the 
Liberals are in office. You then go over the programme which 
will be carried out by your party if unhappily the country 
return them with the same meagre majority. To our amaze- 
ment, this turns out to be the identical programme which has 
been outlined by your party leaders during the last few days. 
Really this is carrying privilege too far, and gives substance 
toa great many Liberal contentions. We do not take kindly 
toa party who can unblushingly propose an unfair arrange- 
ment like that. We have also our special grievance so far as 
the Referendum policy has been developed. We are waiting 
to hear that Bills relating to Scotland will be referred toa 
Referendum of Scotch electors only. You can hardly deny 
the desirableness, or at least the fairness, of this. Indeed, 
we perhaps carry logic too far, but we do consider that 
the Referendum principle, if fairly applied, does away with 
the need of a Second Chamber and leads (great heavens!) to 
single-Chamber government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES ANDERSON. 

121 North Montrose Street, Glasgow. 

{Our correspondent appears not to be aware that Ireland 
has forty more Members than she would have any right to 
under an equitable scheme of representation. If, then, the 
Government majority were to be only forty, it would be a 
majority without moral weight. Scottish voters are not over- 
represented. They would, of course, vote at a Referendum 
on measures affecting England. Why, then, should not 
English voters vote on measures affecting Scotland? We 
want a Second Chamber as well as the Referendum for 
settling deadlocks, but undoubtedly the Referendum, even 
without a Second House, would greatly mitigate the evils 
of single-Chamber government.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE CRISIS. 
[To tue Eprron or THe “Srecrator.”’} 
frr,—A great responsibility rests on Nonconformists at the 
present Election. They are mostly members of the Liberal 
Party, but every vote now given for a Liberal will help to 
bring their co-religionists in Ireland under Roman Catholic 
domination. A Liberal victory is intended to lead to a separate 
Parliament for the whole of Ireland. Ulster shrinks with 
horror from the prospect. The historic hatreds of North and 
South, of Irish Protestant and Irish Catholic, which culminated 
in the frenzy of 1798 and led Pitt to the Union of 1800, will 
flame forth anew. The numerical superiority of the Roman 
Catholic section will place the North at its merey. What this 
means has been sufficiently indicated in recent years by 
Nationalist speeches and Nationalist action. “Ulster will 
fight, and Ulster will be right,” said the distinguished father 
ofa leading member of the present Liberal Cabinet. And 





English Nonconformists cannot blame the Ulster Protestants, 
as resistance to oppression is in either case of the very esserca 
of their creed. 

Nor can our Nonconformists shirk their duty by placing 
responsibility elsewhere. The general facts of the situation 
are only too notorious. It is idle to look to the Government. 
The Government must do as Mr. Redmond desires. It is idle 
to look to the Commons. Members of the Commons, if they 
seek nomination for a future Parliament, must vote in 
obedience to caucus orders. Members for the most part vote 
like machines. Individual protest is punished by ostracism. 
Collective protest is killed by the “ guillotine.” The House 
of Commons in its senatorial aspect has practically ceased to 
exist. And the House of Lords will not be able, as in 1893, 
to save the situation and salve the Nonconformist con- 
science by hanging up the Home-rule Bill. The Lords are 
to be deprived of the power of referring a measure 
to the judgment of the nation. The nation is losing its 
hold on affairs. In 1893 the ultimate decision still lay 
with the people. It is to be sonolonger. We bave passed 
from Gladstone to Lloyd George, from democracy to the 
demagogue, from government by the people to government 
by the caucus. 

Take this very question of Home-rule. It is not discussed, 
it is not explained, it is hardly even mentioned by the 
Government. The one anxiety is lest the people should 
come to see what it means before the situation has passed 
beyond the people’s control. The pressure of the caucus on 
the Commons will then be sufficient to carry it into law. No 
Second Chamber will intervene. No Poll of the People will 
intervene. The wirepulling of the demagogue and the secret 
orders of the instrument of his tyranny will suffice to revolu- 
tionise the Constitution of the country. You, Sir, have 
led a crusade in favour of the Referendum. The dema- 
gogue dreads the Referendum. It would paralyse the caucus, 
emancipate the Commons, and help to restore and preserve to 
the people the final decision in Constitutional changes. At 
present the only chance of the nation lies in the General 
Election. And even this chance is now pared down to a 
minimum. To quote the confession of a member of the 
Government, the Election comes upon us “ like a thief in the 
night.” We are taken almost unawares, and a whole farrago 
of issues is suddenly flung at the electorate. In the clash and 
confusion of conflicting claims it is difficult for the voter to 
fasten on the issue of first importance. But for English 
Nonconformists the issue should be clear. It is their last 
chance to save from a cruel injustice their co-religionists in 
Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Knaus. 

Bradford. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE ELECTION. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “Srecrator,.”’) 

Srr,—I suppose there is nothing to do but to correct for the 
hundredth time such misstatements as those made for the 
hundredth time by such men as your correspondent “ Non- 
conformist” last week. There are not “nearly eight thousand 
schools in England now entirely supported by public funds 
from which any Nonconformist is barred from being either 
Head-Master or Head-Mistress.” If any one will compare 
the cost to any education authority of the schools—Council 
schools—which they have to support entirely, and the Church, 
Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan schools, which they are 
required to keep equally efficient, he will see how large a 
contribution is made by the supply of buildings and 
premises, and by the great amount of voluntary work 
and cherishing which is still done by managers, even 
though little power is left them except the selection of 
teachers from those whose educational qualifications, duties, 
and remuneration are all fixed by the public authority. 
“Nonconformist” has, of course, a perfect right to argue 
that the price paid for these contributions is too high, and 
that the arrangement leaves wrongs which Nonconformists 
ought never to submit to; but it is not open to him to go 
on repeating a misleading statement as the ground of his 
argument, and the apparent necessity of so doing after 
eight years of controversy, which should at least have made 
the facts clear, may account for the slowness of a truth- 
and justice-loving people to redress his grievance.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry LAURENCE. 





Bulmer Rectory, York 
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HOME-RULE: SHALL WE GET IT? 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Specraror.’”’] 

Srr,—The five verses below are what I think of the present 
political situation—that is, as far as Home-rule for Ireland 
is concerned—and I can assure you that there are hundreds of 
thousands more who are of the same opinion as myself, 
because between Liberal promises and Tory opposition, and, I 
must say, weak leadership on the part of the Irishmen who 
are responsible, Home-rule is lost.—Trusting you can see your 
way to give this publication, I am, Sir, &c., 


Rosemount, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. P. D. Kervan. 


Shall we ever aspire to that great inspiration, 
That long-sought-for, long-fought-for Irish Home-rule? 
Or shall the great statesmen of every nation 
Look down on poor Pat as a Liberal tool ? 
I fear that they will, because I must mention, 
Our powder is damp, there’s a spike in our gun 
Since we first lost brave Charles that ne’er caused dissension, 
But fought like a lion till the battle was won. 


O had we him now what a chance for our sireland! 
He’d drive home the nail with the very first bang, 
And show Lib. and Tory that yet in Old Ireland 
He’s back’d by a resolute, fearless gang. 
Alas! he is gone, and more is the pity, 
The sceptre of Erin, O bright shining jewel! 
Whose name has resounded in country and city, 
*Tis Parnell, tis Parnell will get us Home-rule. 


His war-cry was Forward! and down with the landlord, 
The shoneen, the monger, and old Castle hack ! 
He always delighted in Ireland united, 
For rights that were wronged he would surely bring back. 
He’d hear of no story from Liberal or Tory ; 
His fire was ablaze, and his store full of fuel; 
His great inspiration was Erin a nation, 
A College Green Parliament and Irish Home-rule, 
But now there’s dissension at every Convention, 
And no chance of mending; we see by the Press, 
They’re all thrinakealy, O’Brien and Tim Healy, 
With Redmond and Dillon, and more if I’d guess, 
A face full of scorn, a great big blackthorn, 
Will decorate Pathrick who sits on a stool, 
While the Irish M.P.’s dine on roast ham and cheese, 
And cable to Paddy: We’re having Home-rule. 


Now take it for granted, when voters are wanted 
The Liberals will promise brave Paddy a lot; 
3ut when that trial is over they’ll get back to cover 
And tell the poor Irish to keep what they’ve got. 
Ah! give us another, their ideas to smother, 
A man like bold Parnell that salted their gruel, 
May his glorious spirit our dull hearts inherit, 
For he was the hero of Irish Home-rule! 





THE COST OF IDLENESS. 
(To rue Epiror or tun “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—Miss Loane’s article, “The Cost of Idleness,” in last 
week's Spectator recalls a long talk I once had with an old 
servant. Speaking of changes one had seen, I asked her what 
was the greatest change she had noticed in the life and habits 
of the working class. Her answer was that while it would 
have been considered a disgrace to a working man in her 
youth if he had not been the wage-earner, it was nowadays 
quite common for men to be perfectly content to live very 
poorly on their wives’ earnings, so long as they had enough 
to pay for tobacco and amusements. She instanced a fellow- 
servant who married a carpenter in good work. All went well 
until a legacy came to her from a former mistress. The woman 
felt that as their children were getting on a little more money 
would be useful, so she invested the legacy ina sweetstuff-shop, 
thinking the family would live rent-free, and have perhaps 
a trifle over for emergencies, and yet she would have time 
to attend the house and children. The shop was much more 
successful than she had anticipated, and the surplus after 
paying the rent greater, the result of which was that when 
her husband was temporarily thrown out of work by a slight 
injury, he never again attempted to find regular work. He 
earns about 3s. a week at odd jobs. This is entirely spent on 
himself on tobacco and amusements in the evenings; his days 
are largely spent in a free library cultivating his mind. He 
is perfectly sober and well behaved, but absolutely hopeless as 
a wage-earner. The worst of all this is the effect on the 
children, who are all going the same way. The son (seven- 
teen) has never learnt a trade, but does odd jobs and loafs; 
he gives his mother about 2s.a week. Two of the girls are 
small dressmakers. They give their mother 3s. 6d. each a 
week pretty often, but not always; the rest of their wages go 





in dress and amusements. Another girl helps the mother and 
makes a little by shop-sweeping. Sometimes this comes to 4g 

of which the mother gets one or two shillings. The whole 
family are very badly fed, and have hardly any warm clothin 

though smart blouses and hats are not wanting. My old f view! 
said that both men and women seemed to care little nowad 
for good food and a well-kept home ; tinned salmon and my 
halls had taken their place. Here is a whole family to whom 
“nothing is necessary but the superfluous,” perfectly content 
to live on the scantiest food, and with hardly any of the most 
elementary comforts of life, so long as they can spend their 
evenings in amusement. They are not vicious or drunken 
simply idle.—I am, Sir, &c., REGISTRAR, 


ays 
sic. 





A WORKING WOMAN AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
[To tae Epiror or THe “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—The very interesting article by Miss Loane on “The 
Cost of Idleness” in your issue of December 3rd brings to 
my mind a conversation which I had with the widow of an 
Essex labourer at the time of the last Election. After asking 
me what I thought about Tariff Reform, Home-rule, &c., of 
which subjects she candidly acknowledged her complete 
ignorance, she said with emphasis: “But the Government 
they have made a mistake about them old-age pensions.” She 
went on to explain that, in her opinion, the scheme should 
have been made contributory, and that the existing machinery 
of the Friendly Societies should have been used. She 
ended :—“ A young mun, nora young woman neither, didn’t 
ought to spend all they earn; do they’re bound to come 
to no good. It do seem as if the head ones [meaning Mr, 
Asquith and his colleagues] don’t understand. It’s like as 
if they want some one to explain things to them.” Agricul- 
tural labourers and their families in Essex do not earn high 
wages, and this woman has had her share of trouble and 
difficulties, having been for many years the main support of 
an aged mother and a feeble-minded brother. Yet she con- 
trives to pay something every week into a benefit society 
which secures to her sick pay in case of illness and a small 
pension for her old age. We in Essex are proud of such 
Friendly Societies as the famous one at Dunmow, and some 
of us find it hard to believe that the energy, thrift, and self- 
respect which these Societies represent will not be sapped 
and weakened by what seem to us the ill-considered sociul 
schemes of Mr. Lloyd George and his supporters.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Vs 
[Our correspondent’s letter reminds us of a true story. A 
deputation of women workers once went to a Home Secretary 
to protest against an attempt to forbid their employment on 
grounds semi-philanthropic in appearance. After the inter- 
view one of the women was asked what she thought of the 
Minister in question. “Oh, he’s a very nice old gentleman; 
but it do seem hard that he’s got to sit there and make 
the laws and him knowing nothing about ’em whatever.” 
She had been shocked by his ignorance of the terminology of 
her trade,—an ignorance exposed by questions as to what she 
meant by this or that “shop” word.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE USE OF POLICE AND MILITARY IN RIOTS, 
(To rue Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Your article on the Welsh riots in the Spectator of 
November 12th raises points on the question of the use of 
military and police to quell disorder in which interest may 
not subside for some little time to come. As a spectator of 
the riots at Tonypandy, I would ask you to spare me space 
to state as briefly as possible the lessons which I believe may 
be learnt from those disgraceful scenes and their sequel. I 
must quote an extract from your article which embraces the 
points upon which I wish to dilate :— 

“Mr. Churchill has been much blamed for what is called his 
vacillation, and it is asserted that the shops of Tonypandy which 
were looted and wrecked on Tuesday would have been saved but 
for the few hours’ delay between the countermanding of the 
order to the troops and the arrival of the police. We cannot jom 
in this particular censure. It is easy to say afterwards that this 
and that would not have happened, but cause and effect cannot bo 
worked out with this sort of mathematical precision. If shops 
had been saved from the anarchical fury of the Welshmen, who 
seemed scarcely to know what they were doing, that advantage 
might easily have been eclipsed by fatal collisions between the 
soldiers and people who were in that temper. In all but the last 
resort we should prefer the employment of policemen to that cot 
soldiers. It is the profession of the police to manage unruly mova, 
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and they are bound to have a judgment derived from long experi- 
ence which soldiers are without. There is nothing derogatory to 
the Army in saying that nine times out of ten the Metropolitan 
Police would restore order in a disturbed town more quickly than 
soldiers could. ‘True, soldiers armed with bayonets or ball 
cartridge, or both, might produce the calm of terror more quickly 
than the police, but really to restore order requires a great 
many constructive qualities which soldiers have not particularly 


cultivated.” 

As it is probable that Mr. Churchill will retain the office 
of Home Secretary after the General Election, I must refer 
to his interference in delaying the arrival of the troops 
at Tonypandy, which you defend. You contend that “ it is 
easy to say afterwards that this and that would not have 
happened, but cause and effect cannot be worked out with 
this sort of mathematical precision.” I venture to submit 
that while this generalisation may be unassailable, each 
particular case contains inherent probabilities upon which it 
is fair to base reasonable expectations. The rattle of the 
sword in the scabbard at Cardiff—where, by Mr. Churchill’s 
orders, the troops were halted—was a direct incitement to the 
rioters to take advantage of an opportunity which, as they 
openly said, they did not expect to occur again. They 
employed that opportunity in looting the shops of their 
fellow-townsmen and in unsuccessfully endeavouring to wreck 
the Llwynypia mine. Mr. Churchill's ill-judged interference 
illuminates a situation in which the distinct but comple- 
mentary functions of the police and military in dealing with 
riots are admirably illustrated. If a company of infantry had 
held the pithead, two things are certain. First, that the 
rioters would not have closed with the soldiers, for neither 
alcoholic courage nor Celtic ecstasy would have carried the 
cowardly crew which stole the goods of neutral fellow-towns- 
men within reach of cold steel. Secondly, that the police, who 
had beer compelled to concentrate in defence of the power- 
house, would have been freed to fulfil their proper function of 
patrolling and keeping order in the streets. 

In the extract which I have quoted you say :—“ In all but 
the last resort we should prefer the employment of policemen 
to that of soldiers.” Every one will agree that bayonets and 
bullets should not be used except in case of desperate 
necessity, but I would like to suggest that it is both politic 
and humane to use the military to guard positions which it 
may be suspected that it is the intention of the mob to 
attempt to rush. If the police are used for such a purpose, it 
is almost certain that sooner or later the mob, which is more 
numerous and armed with more formidable weapons, as well 
as with missiles, will close with them, and the results will be 
many broken heads, other injuries, and the breeding of 
permanent bad blood between both sides. The bitterness 
which is said to exist between the police—who, however, must 
remain dumb, having no spokesman to defend them—and the 
strikers, who find a ready mouthpiece in Mr. Keir Hardie, is 
perfectly natural but largely avoidable, if the military had 
from the first been fearlessly used to fulfil their proper 
functions of acting as an armed barrier whenever necessary. 
Conditions, of course, vary in different localities, but it is high 
time that the complementary, interdependent, but generally 
distinct duties of police and military in the case of riots 
should be defined and publicly understood. To call the 
nilitary out, then to hide them as far as possible and to 
parade a great unwillingness to use them, is to provoke 
disorder and to throw an intolerable burden upon the long- 
suffering police, your tribute to whose courage and discipline 
I most heartily endorse.—I am, Sir, &c., EYEWITNESS. 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “‘Sprecraror.’’] 
Sir,—As some of your correspondents wish me to give 
particulars of the cost of the cottage plan which you illus- 
trated in your issue of November 19th, I will do so, although 
I think it will be of very little value because the site was in 
a neighbourhood where wages are exceptionally high and 
materials hard to obtain. The contract price was £315 for 
the pair. This included external earth-closets and two 
flights of five steps up from the road on to the site, with 
retaining-walls each side of each flight. The plan which you 
published in your issue of November 26th cannot, I think, 
work out as a cheap plan because of the number of breakg in 
the external wall. Moreover, I think it a disadvantage to 





would not matter; but poor people seldom open windows.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., THACKERAY TURNER. 
festbrook, Godalming. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator,”’] 

S1r,—May I contribute a word from personal experience on 
the cottage question? You say you dare not copy the old 
cottage-builders in the proportion of window-space allotted in 
proportion to wall-space. I venture to say that most 
inhabitants of cottages would be glad if you would so dare. 
I happen to live in a house designed by a modern architect 
with a passion for light and air, with the result that after 
some months’ trial I was forced to spend a considerable sum 
in alterations before any room could be found fit to sit in,— 
where one could be free from a draught on the back of one’s 
head. The same architect planned a cottage which has so 
many doors and windows that I am told the inhabitants can 
never get warm. The result, of course, is that more than half 
the windows made to open, both in house and cottage, are not 
opened. Iam convinced that it is a fallacy to assume that as 
much window-space is required in country cottages, where the 
inhabitants spend most of their time out of doors, as in 
towns; and in this respect architects are following the wrong 
line taken by the Local Government Board. One window in 
each room is as much as any cottager will open. The rest 
he regards merely as draught-providers. And it should be 
remembered that it is no use to reply that he has a fire- 
place in each room to warm it if required, for he cannot 
afford more than one or, at the most, two fires during the 
autumn and winter, except in case of illness, when it is a 
matter of force majeure. The modern architect, I am con- 
vinced, spends half his time contriving ventilation which in 
practice is not used, or is regarded as a mere nuisance. 
Comfort is too often sacrificed to sanitary idealism, and I am 
heretic enough to doubt whether any one is a penny the better 
in health. You merely substitute a certain cold in the head 





for a highly improbable attack of tuberculosis.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Q. ¥. 
THE CO-EQUALITY OF THE ESTATES OF THE 


REALM. 
[To rue Epiror or rue “Spectator.’") 
Srr,—The following extract from the Rolls of Parliament, 
Vol. IIL, p. 459 (foot), 1401 A.D., may prove of interest to 
your readers :— 

“Item Mesquerdy le XV™ jour de Marce les Communes 
viendrent devant le Roi et les Seigneurs en Parlement, et la 
montrerent comment les Estates du Roialme purroient estre 
resembles a une Trinite, cest assavoir la persone du Roy, !es 
Seigneurs Espiritueles et Temporels, e les Communes, Et en cas 
q’ aucune division y feusse entre celles Estates y serroit grand 
desolation de tout le Roialme, G Dieux defende.” 

This co-equality, still the characteristic of the Constitution, 
seems too much forgotten in the present struggle agains’ 
scurrility, slander, deceit, and ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Raaa. 

The Manor House, Lower Boddington, Byfield, R.S.O. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator,"’] 
S1z,—If any one wishes to prove or disprove the existence of 
a secret passage, he need not go far afield. If he takes train 
from Liverpool Street to Lower Edmonton, and asks his way 
to “Judge Jeffreys’s house” (a misnomer), he will find a 
beautiful little Tudor house with an oriel window over the 
road, and some charming panelling in one of the upper 
rooms. In the dining-room, also panelled, is a small door by 
the side of the fireplace, with steps leading down to an 
underground passage,—said to lead to Lower Edmonton 
Chureh, nearly a mile distant. The writer has seen it many 
times, as the present tenant is most kind in showing the 
house; but he had it bricked up when he went there some 
twenty years ago, as he feared that his children might be lost 
in it, so no further investigation was possible. Close by is a 
fine old mansion, Bury Hall, inhabited in Charles I.’s 
reign by Bradshaw the lawyer, who drew up the King’s 
indictment. There was a tradition in the neighbourhood 
that a secret passage ran from Bury Hall to another large 
house at Upper Edmonton, two miles away; but as the 





have the staircase leading out of the living-room. Of course 
if they kept the window open at the bottom of the stairs it 


other house was pulled down eight or nine years ago 
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that can only be cited as a tradition. It was supposed these 
passages were made at the time of the war between King 
and Parliament, as many Puritans lived in that part of the 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., L. H. 





“BEAR” ELLICE. 

e (To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’} 

S1r,—The many friends of Mrs. Ellice, the widow of “ Bear” 
Ellice, will have read with regret the notice of her death in 
Wednesday’s Times. Mrs. Ellice, who was ninety-three 
years of age, may in the very strictest sense be described as 
a link with the past, for her husband was Whip during the 
passage of the great Reform Bill, and a man of very great 
political power and influence in those days. The reason why 
Mr. Ellice was always known as “ Bear” Ellice has often 
been discussed. Probably his brusque manner was the 
cause. I cannot, however, refrain from sending you a 
delightful legend, clearly apocryphal, as to how he came 
by the appellation. It is a story worthy of a children’s 
Christmas book. 

When a young man, Mr. Ellice was travelling through 
a forest in a remote part of Germany, and sat himself down 
to rest beneath a hollow tree of great height and girth. 
Curiosity inspired him to see what was inside the tree. He 
climbed up, let himself down into the hollow, and found 
himself in a nest of young bears. Like a wise man, he 
realised that bear cubs, though delightful creatures in 
a story-book, mean a she-bear not very far off, and he 
therefore at once did his best to get out of his weird 
predicament. But it is much easier to get into a hollow 
tree than to get out of it. The steep and slippery sides 
would not give him foothold. Accordingly there was nothing 
to do but sit down among the cubs and wait. In a compara- 
tively short time the she-bear came to the foot of the tree, 
climbed up, and let herself down intothe hollow. Fortunately 
her horror at finding this unsuspected increase in her family 
was almost as great as Mr. Ellice’s. She at once endeavoured 
to scramble up again and getaway. Mr. Ellice seized his oppor- 
tunity in the shape of the she-bear’s short and stubby tail, 
and hung on as the she-bear clawed her way up the inside of 
the trunk. Happily it was good holding, and Mrs. Bear 
dragged him into security. As soon as they both reached the 
ground she made off in terror in one direction and he in the 
other. Ever afterwards Mr. Ellice was known among his 
friends by the name of “ Bear” Ellice.—I am, Sir, &c., —‘S. 





PUBLIC MORALS.—CHANGE OF TITLE. 
(To rux Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—May we presume upon the sympathy which you have shown 
towards the Nationai Social Purity Crusade to announce that this 
organisation will in future be known as the National Council of 
Public Morals—a title which is more in keeping with the com- 
prehensive educational character of the work, and which we hope 
will further commend it to the Churches, schools, and Press of 
the whole country—and that its offices, through the generosity of 
Sir W. P. Hartley, will be at Holborn Hall, W.C. ? 

In making this announcement, permit us to add that his Majesty, 
in kindly accepting a copy of “The Nation’s Morals,” being the 
report of our Public Morals Conference held at Westminster last 
July, graciously says that he fully shares the sympathetic senti- 
ments of his late Majesty King Edward VII. towards the Crusade, 
and that-thero is no one more anxious than himself to see the state 
of things (which we deal with) changed for the better. 

May we further add that, with his Majesty’s knowledge, his 
message to the Convocation of York—* The foundations of national 
glory are set in the homes of the people. They will only remain 
unshaken while the family life of our nation is strong, simple, and 
pure ”—will be the motto of the National Council of Public 
Morals? His words express in most felicitous terms the object of 
this movement, of which the Lord Bishop of Durham is president 
for 1911. Subscriptions may be sent to the Archdeacon of London, 
The Chapter House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Wm. Srncrarr, Chairman. 
F, B. Meyer, Vice-Chairman. 

National Council of Public Morals, Holborn Hall, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
che writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” ihe Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


DAVID AND WINSTON; OR, THE POISONOUS 
FRUIT. 
(A Cautionary TaLe.) 
As David and his sister Winny 
Were walking through a shady spinney, 
They saw some berries, fiery red, 
That hung around and overhead. 





The Passion-flower it is, you know, 
Which bears the fruit that glitters so: 
They ate their fill, and gave the rest 
To all the boys they liked the best. 


But when their greedy feast was done, 
They found they could no longer run: 
Our little friends were sick inside, 
And many of the party died. 


Alas! had David understood 

That Passion-fruit is seldom good, 

He might be still with sister Winny 

A-walking through that shady spinney. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 


BOOKS. 


AUSTRALIA.* 

In this series of finely illustrated books the pictures are 
perhaps more important than the text; yet the best of illus- 
trations can be brought into an atmosphere of contempt by 
association with inept writing. A word of acknowledgment 
is due, therefore, to the publishers, who have chosen their 
authors well. We call to mind the descriptions written by Mr. 
W. P. Reeves in the book on New Zealand; they were the 
work of a scholar and an official who claimed the right of 
freedom and relaxation for the time being, and pointed out 
the beauties, the problems, the social characteristics of the 
country he loves just as the fancy seized him. It is indeed 
the one need of this kind of survey, which cannot pretend to 
be complete, that it should be agreeably wayward. Mr. Frank 
Fox has turned out to be an excellent choice. Knowing 
Australia better than any country in the world, he knows 
enough of Great Britain to appreciate the value of the con- 
trasts between the two. His pages are extremely pleasant to 
read, and they give the real sense and flavour of Australian 
life. 

Every Englishman who has visited Australia will grate- 
fully confirm what Mr. Fox says about the hospitality of the 
people. Strangeness, so far from exciting suspicion, is a 
passport to assistance and entertuinment. The present 
writer will never forget the experience of arriving in a new 
place and having his body fought over, as it were, by rivals 
in the competition to force hospitality upon him,—all of them 
men he had never seen before. The vastness of the interior 
early forced upon settlers a code of hospitality, for no 
traveller could humanely be refused food and shelter at any 
one of the infrequent houses; but it is an admirable thing 
that the tradition should survive the necessity for its existence 
in the towns. Even in the interior the need is not what it 
was owing to the growth of railways, and the “ sundowner” 
who appears in the evening and claims the ancient right of 
food and a place to sleep is more than before likely to be a 
rogue and a loafer. Another most creditable thing in 
Australia is that the unfortunate beginnings of the settle- 
ment were never allowed to lend their colour to the life of the 
people when colonisation was seriously undertaken; mob law 
is unknown in Australia. A New South Wales mining camp 
containing perhaps numerous descendants of the convicts was 
innocent of that which has somehow emerged from the Puritan 
beginnings of many American communities. It is a strange 
but satisfactory paradox. 

We believe that the knowledge Mr. Fox has recently 
acquired of England has dissipated some of his preconceptions 
about us. Further knowledge will, we are sure, dissipate 
more. On p. 23 he says of Australia :— 

“Social distinctions are almost lacking. There is no acknowledged 




















* Australia, Painted by Percy F. S. Spence. Described by Frank Fox. 
London: A. and C, Black, (20s. net.) 
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aristocracy. The children of a social magnate, or his grand- 

children, may sink into the ranks of manual labourers, for 

there is no entail and very little favour to the idea of ‘founding 
afamily’ to live in perpetual idleness. The worker of to-day, 
on the other hand, may become Prime Minister or Chief Justice, 
or win his way to a learned profession, or to the headship of a big 
business, and become one of the social magnates. There will be 
few to enquire whence he came as long as his methods were 
honest. Of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth since its 
inception, one was the son of a comparatively poor official ; another 
the son of a coachbuilder, who would not, in England, have been 
able to give the brilliant boy the advantages of a University 
education; another a printer, the son of an agricultural labourer, 
who was never able to send the boy to school at all; yet another 
himself a working miner.” 

The contrast with British institutions is not so great as he 
supposes. The sections of people in Melbourne and Sydney 
whose motto is almost “ Become intimate with Government 
House and die” are more foolish in their pursuit of social 
shadows than any part of society in England. Nor has the 
British Premiership for a long time been forbidden to men of 
modest origins. Sir Robert Peel was the son of a labourer, 
born in a cottage, and he has left one of the most honoured 
names in our history. Take again another implied contrast, 
of avery different kind, in which Mr. Fox is mistaken. He 
writes of the expensive and luxurious sport of yachting in 
older lands, and compares it with the manner in which poor 
clerks in Australia club together and own and manage their 
suall yachts. But exactly the same thing is done in England, 
andon a much larger scale than in Australia, Mr. Fox is 
dazzled perhaps by the fleet of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
But let him go to an Essex estuary—say the Crouch—or to 
the Solent, and he will find innumerable small yachts owned 
and navigated by poor clerks who club together and find their 
sport on the whole cheaper than golf. The forest of masts at 
Barnham spreads and thickens year by year. 

Mr. Spence’s pictures of the yellow and faded green 
Australian landscape have the real feeling of the place. The 
immensity of the spaces has its counterpart in the oppressed 
silence, as it seems to be, of the typical Australian who lives 
up-country. Hospitality and silence are curious but familiar 
mates. Mr. Kipling has written of the men isolated on a 
track of South African railway longing for the train to arrive 
aid bring its “mouthful of human speech”; but the 
Australian is inured to silence, and has got long past the 
craving for worldly communication. The present writer 
remewbers arriving on a mail-coach at a lonely post in New 
South Wales where the mail came but once a fortnight. He 
expected the neighbourless man at whose house the coach 
stopped to be anxiously awaiting its arrival, and would not 
have been surprised to meet him on the road riding out to 
greet his infrequent visitors. Not so; the man was inside his 
house when the coach arrived, and leisurely stepped out after 
a party of visitors had knocked at his front-door, yet he had 
probably seen no white man for a fortnight. 

A symptom which causes many observers misgivings in 
Australia is the crowding in the great towns while the vast 
interior is still too sparsely populated. Mr. Fox points out 
that, owing to the well-arranged system of railways, in 
Queensland there are numerous moderate-sized towns such 
as scarcely exist in New South Wales and Victoria. We 
trust that the era of discouraging immigration is now ended, 
but we cannot ourselves place any faith in the legislation 
which strangles experimental industries by fixing minimum 
wages by law, and yet aims at making the Australian Con- 
tinent a self-containing and self-supporting entity capable of 
producing everything man needs from a battleship to a top- 
hat. The administration of the Northern Territories was an 
impossible task for the Government of South Australia. Now 
that the Territories have been transferred to the Common- 
wealth we may hope for a progressive movement. Mr. Fox 
believes that, contrary to earlier belief, white men can work 
and prosper there without any physical deterioration. 

Mr. Fox has been restrained by modesty, we may suppose, 
from writing much about the Australian Press, with which he 
is closely connected. We may pay it the tribute which, except 
bya suggestion, he withholds. The chief newspapers have a 
Sanity, a sobriety of appearance, and a quality of thought and 
style which should be enormously reassuring to any one who 
18 inclined to withhold confidence from the tendencies of one 
of the most democratic countries in the world. As regards Mr. 
Fox's judgments on literature, we agree that Australian verse 
18 not distinctively Australian. ‘The romantic personality 








of Adam Lindsay Gordon too long captivated the affection 
and compelled the imitation of Australian versifiers. The 
example is now losing its hold, but we still look for the 
poet of inspiration who shall be an Australian of Australians. 
We disagree with Mr. Fox’s judgment when he prefers “ Rolf 
Boldrewood” to Marcus Clarke. He complains that Marcus 
Clarke wrote For the Term of His Natural Life, so to speak, 
out of Blue-books. But surely this is exactly what “Rolf 
Boldrewood” did in writing of the bushrangers. We have in 
our mind some words which Marcus Clarke wrote years ago 
in an introduction to Adam Lindsay Gordon's poems. They 
distort contrasts, no doubt, but they are fine rhetoric, and we 
shall do ourselves the pleasure of quoting them :— 


“Europe is the home of knightly song, of bright deeds and 
clear morning thought. Asia sinks beneath the weighty recol- 
lections of her past magnificence, as the Sutteo sinks, jewel- 
burdened, upon the corpse of dead grandeur, destructive even in 
its death. America swiftly hurries on her way, rapid, glittering, 
insatiable even as one of her own giant waterfalls. From the 
jungles of Africa, and the creeper-tangled groves of the islands 
of the South, arise, from the glowing hearts of a thousand 
flowers, heavy and intoxicating odours—the Upas-poison which 
dwells in barbaric sensuality. In Australia alone is to be found 
the Grotesque, the Weird, the strange scribblings of nature 
learning how to write. Some see no beauty in our trees without 
shade, our flowers without perfume, our birds who cannot fly, and 
our beasts who have not yet learned to walk on all fours. But 
the dweller in the wilderness acknowledges the subtle charm of 
this fantastic land of monstrosities. He becomes familiar with 
the beauty of loneliness. Whispered to by the myriad tongues of 
the wilderness, he learns the language of the barren and the 
uncouth, and can read the hieroglyphs of haggard gum-trees, 

lown into odd shapes, distorted with fierce hot winds, or 
cramped with cold nights, when the Southern Cross freezes in a 
cloudless sky of icy blue. The phantasmagoria of that wild 
dreamland termed the Bush interprets itself, and the Poet of our 
desolation begins to comprehend why free Esau loved his heritage 
of desert sand better than all the bountiful richness of Egypt.” 





ROBERT BROWNING.* 

THE late Professor Hall Griffin was an enthusiastic student 
of Browning, and had collected a large amount of biographical 
and illustrative material. Among other things, he discovered 
the diary of Alfred Domett; he visited and identified all 
Browning's homes, early and late; and his friendship with 
the Browning family and with some of Browning's closest 
friends gave him access to many unpublished sources of 
information. His lamented death left the book unfinished, 
and his collaborator, Mr. H. C. Minchin, decided to complete 
and edit the work, a decision which all will applaud. It 
would have been a thousand pities if so much interesting 
and enlightening material and so laborious a research had 
been wasted. The time is ripe for a fuller Life of the 
poet, for we have ampler sources of knowledge than 
were at the disposal of Mrs. Sutherland Orr. The present 
book is more than a thesaurus of facts. It is admirably 
written, and full of good sense and good judgment. It does 
not attempt to provide any elaborate critical apparatus, but 
such criticism as is given seems to us exceptionally balanced 
and sane. The book is primarily a biography, and in the second 
place a history of literary influences and the genesis of the 
poems. This latter must have been an exhausting task, for we 
know few enterprises more laborious than the hunt for evasive 
literary origins. There is always the danger, too, of funtastic 
identification. In the case of a writer so topical as Browning 
this danger is specially great, and the poet himself was conscious 
of it, for he protested against any attempt to find in his poems 
the vera effigies of any real being,—Cardinal Wiseman as 
Bishop Blougram, Home as Sludge, Wordsworth as the 
“Lost Leader.’ The most he would admit was that real 
beings may have “struck out a fancy on occasion.” The 
authors of this book have respected Browning's wish, and 
rarely elaborate an identification, however tempting. They 
attempt to show what is much more important, the spiritual 
antecedents of the mood that gave birth to this or that 
poem. 

Literary “ Lives” to most people are dreary reading, unless 
they tell the story of a Sidney or a Voltaire, or are done by 
a master of intimate biography like Boswell or Lockhart. 
The landmarks of a poet's life are spiritual, and scarcely lend 
themselves to fix the stages in an ordinary narrative. The 
present book is therefore to be regarded less as a typical 











* The Life of Robert Browning: with Notices of his Writings, his Family, and 
his Friends. By W. Ha'l Griffin. Completed and Editel by H. C. Minchin. 
[12s, €d. net.) 
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“Life” than as a handbook to the poems, and also as a study 
in psychology. How and whence did Browning, a young man 
of the middle class, brought up discreetly in the suburbs, 
with no great experience of men and affairs, acquire that 
uncanny understanding of strange, diverse, passionate men 
and women, that insight into souls far removed from the 
common circle of his knowledge? To explain it by the 
intuitive genius of the poet is to beg the question. This book 
helps us part of the way to an answer. For a poet he had an 
easy life, a kind of success came early, he was never hampered 
by poverty, and he had leisure to follow his fancy. Had he 
been pinched and thwarted in his youth, his sympathy might 
have been less catholic. The authors show the origins of some 
of the strains of his curiously blended genius. They give us 
interesting notes on his love of painting—no other great poet 
has so well understood the sister-art—and on the influence of 
Donne, which explains certain problems of his style. His 
father was a scholar and a bibliophile, and he had the run 
of a large odd library. We can see, for example, the 
origin of Paracelsus and Sordello in certain books on his 
father’s shelves, and what appears to be out-of-the-way 
learning is only a transcript from the notes in them. 
Browning’s scholarship was rather wide than critical. He 
was “steeped” in literature, and browsed in remote pastures. 
Mediaeval theology, Rabbinical learning, odd corners of 
history, and Silver-Latin poets all came alike to him. He 
was not an exact classical scholar like Milton or Landor or 
Tennyson, but he had probably read more widely than the 
last in classical literature. 

His popularity was a plant of slow growth. Men and 
Women languished in its first edition when the forgotten 
poems of Alexander Smith ran into four. His first disciples 
were the young men of liberal thought, who welcomed the 
new singer as an ally. But Browning's liberalism was always 
of a special type. His fine sonnet “Why I am a Liberal” is 
a plea for spiritual and moral freedom. He did not love “the 
ragged Red,” and, so far as we can judge, he would have been 
a strong opponent of Socialism or any kind of State tyranny. 
The authors are fond of guessing at what Browning's opinions 
on certain subjects would have been, and in this matter 
we suspect they are right. The story of Browning’s 
singularly beautiful married life is told with good taste and 
discretion. We like the tale of the runaway marriage as 
given here better than Mr. Chesterton’s high-coloured version. 
The curious episode of the medium Home is also told in full, 
and we learn on the authority of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning 
that towards the end of her life Mrs. Browning greatly 
modified her views on spirit-manifestations. Very interest- 
ing too is the account of the genesis of The Ring and the 
Book. After first conceiving the plot, Browning fell out of 
conceit with it, and actually offered it to a friend, Mr. W. C. 
Cartwright, to use as he pleased. As an appendix the 
authors publish an account of the trial and death of Guido, 
discovered in Rome in 1900, which contains a curious antici- 
pation of the three points of view adopted by Browning in 
Half Rome, The Other Half Rome, and Tertium Quid. 

The authors record some interesting judgments of Browning 
by his contemporaries. Swinburne took no pleasure in his 
lyrics, but thought Fifine by far his best work,—a curious 
verdict for a critic who in the greater questions was not 
usually fantastic. Landor, a more intimate friend and a 
better judge, has a delightful sentence:—“I only wish he 
would atticize a little. Few of the Athenians had such a 
quarry on their property, but they constructed better roads 
for the conveyance of the material.” He also addressed to 
him these lines of shrewd appreciation :— 

“Since Chaucer was alive and hale 

No man has walked along our road with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, and tongue 

So varied in discourse.” 
Many instances are given of Browning’s humour, a very 
notable one being his answer to Dr. Furnivall, who wanted 
him to write a poem about a lady who behaved like Godiva to 
induce a fisherman to take the pledge. His simplicity was 


very real and attractive, and he was wholly free from the 
pride that apes humility. He always maintained that Tenny- 
son was his superior, but he had no doubt about the merit of 
his work, and welcomed with outstretched hands those who 
had the sense to agree with him. 
he objected to all the adulation he got. 
cried. 


Some one asked him whether 
“ Object to it!” he 


“TI have waited forty years for it.” There is an 





arta 
interesting passage on Browning's relation to Christianity 
Robert Buchanan once declared that Browning in reply to 
a question, “ Are you a Christian ?” “ immediately thundered 
‘No!’” But the authors quote a letter written in 1876 which 
suggests a very different view. Browning was very far from 
being an orthodox dogmatist, but it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that all his teaching is interpenetrated with the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. As an appendix there are 
printed several poems not included in the collected works, one 
of them being the beautiful sonnet “Helen’s Tower,” which 
was written at Lord Dufferin’s request. As we have said, the 
book contains little criticism of the ordinary kind, but all will 
agree with the authors’ concluding words :— 

“Such poems as Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau and Red Cotton 
Night-cap Country will in future ages probably attract the attention 
of none but those whom Hazlitt called ‘eaters of olives and readers 
of black-letter. But the great gallery of Men and Women — 
extended so as to include the protagonists of The Ring and the 
Book, and many another figure from Bells and Pomegranates, 
Dramatis Personae, and elsewhere—will continue to echo with a 
host of footfalls so long as the love of poetry endures.” 





THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 


Mr. ARTHUR GALTON may be congratulated on the accom- 
plishment of the by no means easy task of rendering 
M. Loisy’s La Religion d’Israél into English. In an interest. 
ing preface he tells us that the author himself has characterised 
the version as “readable, flowing, and successful”; and if 
M. Loisy is satisfied the reader may be sure that his sense is 
not misrepresented. In discussing the difficulty of his enter- 
prise, because of the “ lucidity, precision, irony, and lightness 
of touch” of bis original, Mr. Galton expresses the opinion 
that theological discussions ought to be carried on in the 
French language, “so that the language itself might help to 
assuage the proverbial heat of religious controversy.” We 
venture to doubt whether it would have this effect. Irony 
especially, in which French writers excel, is so far from 
assuaging the heat of controversy, that we question whether 
there is any quality in theological writing which so inflames 
the passions; and Mr. Galton must not wonder if persons of 
conservative opinions find M. Loisy’s irony as irritating as 
that of Renan or Anatole France. Occasionally what Mr. 
Galton calls “irony” is not to be distinguished from 
Voltairean mockery, which is woefully out of place in a 
religious history. We may give a few examples culled at 
random from these pages :— 


“Thenceforward the alliance between Yahweh and the house of 
David was sealed, and it was as profitable to the deity as to the 
dynasty.” (p. 123.) 

“Tf only a few attenuated extracts have come down to us from 
this grandiose romance [The Wars of Yahweh], it is doubtless 
because in the end its contents were found more scandalous than 
edifying.” (p. 112.) 

“The God who is thought to have killed outright those who 
peeped into his ark, or who stretched out a hand to save it from 
trembling, is not a judge who adjusts his punishment to the 
crime, but a terrific being whom one irritates by approaching too 
closely. The least infraction of his will, the slightest attack on 
the majesty of his name, drives him into a frenzy.” (p. 103.) 


The rest of this last passage is still more a subject of 
regret. M. Loisy cannot expect to make converts to his point 
of view by treating with irreverence what most of his readers 
still regard as holy. Orthodox Christians are quite ready to 
admit that the Jewish fathers misconceived in many points the 
character of God; but to them Yahweh or Jehovah is still God, 
and not, as he is to M. Loisy, one among many Semitic deities. 
With this exception, we would commend M. Loisy’s book as a 
very clear and full statement of the more extreme modern 
theories as to the growth of the Jewish religion and the 
formation of the Old Testament Canon. His essay is 
brilliant performance. In some two hundred and fifty pages 
he has sketched the religious history of a thousand years with so 
vivid a pen that even those who have little previous acquaint- 
ance with the results of Biblical criticism will find no difficulty 
in following the narrative, and may discover that the new 
learning removes many old stumbling-blocks. What we miss 
throughout is any sense of the overruling providence of God 
in the shaping of the history. “The concept of a religious 
evolution,” M. Loisy tells us, “is, properly speaking, nothing 
but a hypothesis.” In the volume before us he hardly seems 


* The Religion of Israel. By Alfred Loisy, Translated by Arthur Galton. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. [5s. net.) 
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to pay it the doubtful compliment of regarding it even as 

a hypothesis. 

It may be interesting to give a few examples of M. Loisy’s 
treatment of questions which are still in debate. He regards 
Yahweh as the particular god of a clan, from which Moses 
issued, dwelling in the neighbourhood of Kadesh and Sinai 
in Midian; a god who was known also to kindred tribes 
settled in the land of Goshen and enslaved to Egypt. These 
kindred tribes Moses was able to release by effecting a 
confederation between them and their kinsmen in Midian, 
and by so doing he founded at once the religion and the 
nationality of Israel. M. Loisy calls attention to the fact 
that the Midianite Sinai was a volcanic region ; and from this 
fact he derives the early characteristics of Yahweh, his war- 
like temper, and terrible strength, and, above all, his jealousy 
which burned like fire. At the settlement in Canaan, which 
was peopled by tribes professing a low form of polytheism, 
Yahweh supplanted the various Baals in their own sanctuaries, 
but took over the local rites and customs, such as the agricul- 
tural feasts and the Sabbath. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob he regards as such displaced deities, for whom 
room was made as friends and worshippers of the god who 
had deposed them. The scale of M. Loisy’s narrative does 
not admit of much argument, and on points such as this he 
will not expect to convince anybody by a mere ipse diwit. 
There is necessarily much debatable matter in the chapter on 
origins, which discusses the primitive significance of sacrifice, 
circumcision, the Passover, the Sabbath, and other rites and 
ceremonies. M. Loisy inclines to trace the originals of some 
of these customs, such as the Passover, to primeval magic, 
anew explanation being read into the old rite as the ag2 grew 
more civilised. Two remarks are made on this subject which 
we gladly quote, as showing more insight into the growth of 
religion than M. Loisy usually gives evidence of -— 

“The higher religions are not produced spontaneously by the 
lower; and although reformers usually go to the traditions of 
the past for their foundation, although for their success they 
need a support from the hopes and feelings of their own time, 
yet their personal action, inspiration, and experiences count high 
among the causes which have produced new religions.” 

“On the other hand, the multiplicity, the variety, and even the 
external coarseness of the symbols are not so incompatible as 
might be thought with simplicity of faith and purity of religious 
feeling.” 

The chapters which deal with the history from the eighth- 
century Prophets onward are full of interesting discussions 
about the growth of the Messianic idea, the appearance of a 
belief in Resurrection and Judgment, the gradual develop- 
ment of a doctrine of angels, and other kindred topics. The 
greatness of many of the Prophets is recognised, though their 
pretence to inspiration is ridiculed. They “mistook for 
revelations of Yahweh the conceptions which swarmed in their 
own heads.” In regard to Deuteronomy, the question is 
raised whether Hilkiah and Shaphan were “ the first dupes or 
the first tricksters.” The reader may fairly ask M. Loisy 
whether “tricksters” could, on any hypothesis, be a proper 
term to apply to the writers of Deuteronomy, if, as he himself 
allows, Deuteronomy “ founded Judaism.” Onthe other hand, 
it is pleasant to find that M. Loisy can be scrupulously fair 
to the new sacerdotal law, elaborated during the Captivity :-— 

“This Law did not materialise worship so far as we compare it 
with the actual religion of the prophets, remembering that there 
never was any prophetical religion, but only a criticism by the 
prophets of a worship thoroughly engrained with idolatry and 
superstition: it is this worship that we must compare with the 
Levitical code if we would appraise the latter justly.” 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
We are glad to see a good collection of Norse Fairy Tales. 
The stories in this volume have been arranged for children, 








* (1) Norse Fairy Tales, Selected and Adapted from the Translations by Sir 
G. W. Dasent. Illustrated by R. L. and H, J. Knowles, London: Freemantle. 


Gs. net. (2) Red Riding Hood, and other Stories for the Four-Year-Old ; The 
Snow Queen, and other Stories for the Five-Year-Uld; The Storks, and other 
Stovies for the Siz-Year-Old; Cinderella, and other Stories for the Seven-Year- 


Old; The Mermaid, and other Stories for the Eight-Year-Old; The Wild Swans, 
and olher Stories for the Nine-Year-Old. Retold by Louey Chisholm, Pictures 
by Katharine Cameron. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. [1s. 6d. net each, }—— 
3) Stories from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mrs. Edgar J.ucas. 
I\lustrated by Maxwell Armfield. London: J.M. Dent and Sons. [7s. 6d. net. }—— 
(4) Fairies I Have Met. By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. Illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [3s. 6d. net.|}——(5) Hansel and 
Gretel. Adapted from the German of Adelheid Wette by Norreys J. O’Conor. 
Illustrated by M. L. Kirk. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co 
cs. net. |——(6) In the Great Colonial Bush. By Edith L. Elias. Illustrated 
by Helen Gray. London: Methuen and Co, [2s. 6d.}——(7) Simpl: 
Swan. By Maria Edgeworth. Retold by Louey Chisholm. Pictures by 
Olive Allen. London: T. E. and E. C. Jack. [1s. 6d. net.}——(8) More Stories 
Jrom Shakespeare, Told to the Children by Jeanie Lang. 








but the adapter has preserved the rugged, primitive feeling, 
which might easily have been lost in the refining process. 
As it is, we find ourselves in contact with many elemental 
thoughts and deeds, besides enjoying the excellent company of 
trolls and bears, Princes and Princesses, and other old folk-lore 
friends. The illustrations, which have caught something of 
the old magic spirit, are above the average of this kind of 
work, 

Miss Louey Chisholm has this year collected some of her 
well-known versions of fairy-tales into a set of six little books 
called the “Fairy Land Series,” beginning with one for the 
“ four-year-old,” and ending with one for the “nine-year-old.” 
She has made a very good choice of stories, and the volumes 
will be attractive to children, with their bright colours and 
clear print; but it is a pity that the pictures are often very 
conventional. The names of the stories speak for themselves, 
and the series is sure to give a great deal of pleasure to its 
readers. We are glad to find a happy ending to Red Riding 
Hood, for though we would not altogether banish sad fairy- 
tales from the nursery, the old version of this particular story 
is too grim for a “ four-year-old.” 

A good translation of Hans Andersen's stories is always 
welcome, and we are glad to call our readers’ attention to this 
volume. Mrs. Lucas has done her work well, and the illustra- 
tions are good of their kind. We recommend grown-up people 
to read this book, either to their children or to themselves, and 
feel sure they will be refreshed and pleased at reviving old 
memories. Let them turn to “What the Moon Saw,” that 
charming series of idylls, and they will probably go on 
reading even after the children have gone to bed. The pictures 
are pleasing and full of imaginative detail. 

In Fairies I Have Met Mrs. Rodolph Stawell tells some 
capital stories full of pleasant adventures. The first sentence of 
the first story strikes the right note. “ Little Agatha lived in 
the days when castles were as common in the land as cottages 
are now, and when there were plenty of magicians always ready 
to help people out of difficulties.” Mr. Edmund Dulac’s 
illustrations are attractive and well worth looking at 
carefully. 

Mr. O'Conor has given us an excellent version of Hiinsel 
and Gretel. Though, of course, the children’s adv: untures end 
happily, the terrors of the dark forest and the grim and awful 
witch are told with so much reality that it is not a book to 
give to a nervous child, who would most likely forget the 
guardian angels, but remember the hobgoblins with distressing 
vividness at bedtime. Other children will get great satis- 
faction out of the horrid sights in the wood, and only see 
cause for rejoicing in the witch’s fate. The pictures are well 
done, and though the colours are sometimes harsh, this is 
probably more the fault of the process than of the artist. The 
story is full of lively songs and merry dances. 

Children generally like stories in which animals talk 
about themselves. In the Great Colonial Bush is a good 
example of this kind of book. The little heroine makes 
friends with wild creatures in Australia, Africa, Canada, 
and New Zealand, and combines instruction with amuse- 
ment in a very practical way. Most of the creatures 
like to have an opportunity of patronising a little girl, so 
Lucy makes many new acquaintances. There are a few little 
black-and-white illustrations, but the book depends on its 
letterpress, not on its pictures, and will appeal to children 
who can read to themselves and who like a small, light volume 
that can be easily held, rather than a heavy picture-book. 
Many children’s books are now so large that it is impossible 
for a small person to deal with them at all comfortably, and 
even a “grown-up” finds them physically tiring. Though 
In the Great Colonial Bush may not look “as much for 











Price. Same publishers and price.——(9) Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by 
the Rev. T. Carter. Illustrated by Gertrude D. Hammond, R.I. London 
G. G. Harrap and Co. ['s, net.}——(10) Sir Walter Scott for Boys and Girls; 
Ruskin for Boys and Girls. By Mary Macgregor. London: T. C. and E. C, 
Jack. [1s. net each. (11) Sun Babies. By Edith Howes. Illustrated by 
Frank Watkins. London: Cassell and Co. (3s, 6d. net (12) Brownikins, 
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the money” as some other books do, it is none the worse 
for that. 

Simple Susan is capitally retold by Miss Chisholm, and is 
a welcome addition to “Grandmother's Favourites.” Susan 
has that rare quality (at any rate in a book) of being 
thoroughly nice and good, without degenerating into a prig. 
Her father and mother are “small holders ” who are oppressed 
by an odious attorney and his family, but the squire and his 
sisters see through their machinations, and all ends well. 
The school-children and the blind harper, the pink may tree 
and the pet lamb, live for us again in these pages. Miss 
Allen’s illustrations, unfortunately, are not equal to the 
text. 

Shakespeare's tragedies have been “told to the children” 
by Miss Jeanie Lang. Seven of the plays are condensed 
into a small volume. This process of condensing has had the 
result of making the pain of the stories terribly vivid, we feel 
inclined to say unnecessarily so. Another version of the 
plays is by the Rev. T. Carter. It is a pretty volume, but the 
long words and rather prosy style will not, we fear, make it a 
good introduction to the originals. 

The little Lives of Scott and of Ruskin by Miss Macgregor 
deserve to be popular. They are very well written in a clear 
and straightforward way, and are full of interesting things. 
The grown-up reader will be delighted with the skilful and 
sympathetic writing, and the child with the lively way in 
which the stories are told. The Life of Scott is founded on 
Lockhart, and it will certainly make the grown-up reader 
wish to carry out Miss Macgregor’s advice. She says: “I 
have not been able to tell you all that this busy man wrote, or 
all that he did, but I hope I have told you enough to make 
you wish to read for yourself the complete Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, written by his son-in-law, John Gibson Lock- 
hart.” We would commend the story of Ruskin’s childhood 
to fathers and mothers as well as to children, for there is 
much to be learnt about education in it, as well as many 
amusing stories to enjoy. 

Sun Babies is an agreeable mixture of natural history and 
fairies. Miss Howes has given us some pleasantly told little 
stories and rhymes about flowers, insects, small animals, and 
their attendant sprites, ending with the fairies of the four 
seasons. The full-page illustrations are brightly coloured. 

Brownikins is a collection of rhymed plays for children. 
They are well written, and ought to be very effective on an 
amateur stage, if the verses and music are carefully learnt, 
and the scenes prettily set according to the directions. But 
even if the plays are not acted the book will make a welcome 
present, with its “fancies” and pictures of St. Nicholas and 
the Old and the New Year, not to speak of brownies and 
fairies. 

At first sight The Boiling Caldron may seem an excellent 
introduction to Jewish history in the time of Jeremiah for 
our children, and the present writer took it up with a feeling 
of great interest; but the attempt to make the prophet and 
his times intelligible to a modern child has been carried so 
far that the old spirit has vanished from this version of the 
story. What true impression of Eastern life can be got from 
a sentence like this: “What talks and Bible readings he 
[Jeremiah] and Josiah must have had together, for Josiah 
was a Scripture Union member now, if ever there was one” ? 
Or, again, from this: “lots of people would know when 
Jeremiah went shopping”? 

Mr. John Lane has published a new and attractive edition 
of Mr. Walter Crane’s Buckle My Shoe Picture Book 
with a short preface by the artist. It is a pleasure to 
look at these decorative pages after the insipid work that is 
often considered good enough for a child's book. Mother 
Goose, illustrated by Frank Adams, is another good nursery- 
book with plenty of amusing pictures. Busy Little People 
All the World Over, by W. Cook, illustrated by A. Cook, 
combines amusement with instruction. The Roundabout 
Book; Holiday Pictures and Stories; and Baby Ballads, by 
Ruth Cobb, are all good of their kind, and, as their names 
imply, are for little children. Messrs. Jack have reprinted 
Miss Loucy Chisholm’s Celtic Tales in the “Told to the 
Children Series.” It is a charming little book, but 
the stories are sad. Fables de La Fontaine and Contes de 
Perrault are capital little books for children who can read 
French. The Golden Primer is an attractive specimen of a 
reading-book. 








TWO BOOKS BY SIR OLIVER LODGE.* 
THE new books from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge which form 
the subject of this notice are sure to be read with interest and 
pleasure. Though both volumes display an optimism which 
sometimes takes away the reader's breath, it is an optimism 
grounded in reason and a noble idealism, and is never 
timid or superstitious. To look first at Reason and Belief. 
New secrets of hope ready to be revealed surround 
us on every side. “Crowds of unsuspected things are 
awaiting our discovery—new facts in Nature, ay, and in 
human nature;—may we not say still more in the Divine 
nature?” Life is an adventure—in Sir Oliver's eyes a 
prosperous adventure—and death the great dénotiment, which 
is sure to prove happy. Troubles come, no doubt, and no doubt 
“help may be rejected, but help is available; a ministry of 
benevolence surrounds us—a cloud of witnesses—not witnesses 
only but helpers, agents like ourselves of the immanent God.” 
As all his readers know, Sir Oliver believes firmly in the con. 
tinuance of individual lifeafter death, and has convinced himself 
that physical science has nothing to say against such a con. 
clusion. This present life here is becoming far happier than 
formerly. Disease is analogous to weeds in a garden, and “sin is 
man-made and unnecessary evil.” The chapter dealing with 
“The Revelation of Christ” is redolent of faith. The most 
bitter critic will not ask, “ Is it orthodox ? ” because it reveals a 
state of religious hope and confidence which must make the 
majority of orthodox people blush. To our mind, perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the book deals with the legitimate 
use of hypothesis. Sir Oliver quotes to illustrate his view 
some very interesting passages from a lecture given two years 
ago by Sir Joseph Larmor, Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge :— 

“In all fundamental advances, the result attained is not so 
much the vindication of any inflexible experimental fact, as tho 
introduction of an abstract guiding principle into the science, 
fortified of course by experimental support. ..... While theory 
is aimless and impotent without experimental check, experiment 
is dead without some theory ing beyond the limits of 
ascertained knowledge to control it.” 

As for Sir Oliver’s hints to parents, they are excellent. We 
pick out a few:—“*The brooding and meditative moods of 
children should be respected; the stress of practical life 
terminates them quickly enough, for all save a few favoured 
persons.” “A valuable piece of nursery or home tradition is 
the delivery of messages in exact words. This is a matter to 
which I attach importance,—it is a sort of beginning of 
scientific training.” Our author pleads with parents to avoid 
telling children superstitions, which would, he says, die a 
natural death did no one hear of them till he reached matur: 
years. “Ido beg people to be satisfied with having had th 
incubus of meaningless rubbish transmitted to them; le 
them now cut off the entail.” One more quotation and w 
have done. Enough, we hope, has been quoted to illustrat 
the good sense and sympathy contained in the little treatise :— 
“Interest may be killed hy premature systematic instruction 
Information concerning things of no interest is valueless 
information. Curiosity should first be aroused.” 





WHAT IS MAN?PT 
Whoever is responsible for publishing this posthumous 
book by Mark Twain has injured the memory of the great 
humorist. The author lays it down as an axiom that man 
is a machine controlled by a master-passion,—the desire to 
satisfy himself :— 

“We (mankind),” he writes, “have ticketed ourselves with a 
number of qualities to which we have given misleading names, Love, 
Hate, Charity, Compassion, Avarice, Benevolence, and soon. I mean 
we attach misleading meanings to the names. They are all forms 
of self-contentment, self-gratification, but the names so disguise 
them that they distract our attention from the fact. Also we have 
smuggled a word into the dictionary which ought not to be there 
at all—Self-Sacrifice. It describes a thing which does not exist. 
But worst of all, we ignore and never mention the Sole Impulse 
which dictates and compels a man’s every act: the imperious 
necessity of securing his own approval, in every emergency and at 
all costs.” 


He elaborates his theme ad nauseam, and brings instance after 
instance to prove his case. Does a mother appear to sacrifice 





* (1) Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Methuen and Co. 
(3s, 6d. net.|——(2) Parent and Child. By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. (2s. net.] 

+ What is Man? By Mark Twain, London: Wattsand Co, (2s. 6d. net.) 
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herself for her child? She does it for a reward, the reward 
of self-approval. “ She would do it for your child if she could 

t the same pay.” Whatever possessed a man of genius to 
—" on paper all this common cynicism and stale philosophy ? 
Our bewilderment is not lessened by a perusal of the 
preface :— 

“Every thought ” in these chapters, we read, “has been 
ht (and accepted as unassailable truth) by millions upon 


‘iltens of men—and concealed, kept private. Why did they not 
speak out? Because they dreaded (and could not bear) the dis- 


zaeoval of the people around them. Why have I not published ? 
The same reason has restrained me, I think. I can find no 
other.” 

We are glad that Mark Twain did not often write serious 
books, and we trust the “Rationalist Press Association” 
will not be able to hunt up any more such literary remains. 





JOHN STUART BLACKIE.* 
Joan Stuart BLAcKIE was by nature something of a “ free- 
lance,” and he had the sort of education which suited him. 
Nothing could be more different from that which the average 
English boy receives. He went up to College—Marischal 
College, Aberdeen—at the age of twelve ; Scottish Universities 
in those days did the work of grammar schools. Here he worked 
for three years, and after a few months in a lawyer's office, 
migrated to Edinburgh, and spent two years more in Arts. 
Then came a return to Aberdeen and a theological course. At 
the end of this, but for the fact that he was still under twenty, 
he might have been ordained. He entered the University of 
Gittingen, where he sat under Heeren and Ottfried Miiller; 
from Gittingen he went to Berlin, where he heard Schleier- 
macher and Neander. “You have some Jewish notions in 
Scotland with regard to the observance of the Lord’s Day,” 
said Neander to him one day. All this time he was busy think- 
ing about religious matters. Most of his teachers and friends 
in Scotland had been Moderates, but he was inclined to Evan- 
gelicalism, only that, with characteristic independence, he held 
Arminian views on the Five Points. After Berlin came Italy, 
which he approached by way of Prague, Vienna, and Trieste. 
After a year and half in Rome, spent chiefly in artistic society, 
his serious study being archaeology, he came to London, 
where he made the acquaintance of Brougham, Lockhart, and 
Coleridge. This was a wide range of life to be traversed by a 
young man who had barely completed his twenty-third year. 
It was suited to an Admirable Crichton. Nor was the man 
unequal to the rdle. We can hardly say that Blackie left 
anything superlatively good behind him. But he was a con- 
siderable motive force in the world of letters and education. 
Eight years were spent in miscellaneous work, His nominal 
aim was to be an advocate; buat the law did not please him; 
literature was more to his mind, and it brought in money, 
though not in abundance,—ninety-seven pounds in a year was 
his record performance. In 1839 he was appointed Professor 
of Humanity at Aberdeen, and twelve years later was 
promoted to the Greek Chair at Edinburgh. This he occupied 
for more than thirty years. He has much that is interesting 
to say about his work as a teacher. One great reform he was 
able to effect,—his personal influence was not the least of what 
may be called his assets. This was the appointment of an 
assistant who should instruct the junior classes. Things had 
been moving that way for some time; but he certainly took a 
lead in the movement. Chap. 6, written in 1889, treats of 
politics; and 7 of religion. The Home-rule question separated 
him, as it did many others, from Gladstone. His religious 
attitude we cannot attempt to define; an aversion from dogma 
was a prominent characteristic. It is curious to find him 
attributing to John the Apostle the exclamation, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God!” which is put into the mouth of the 
Baptist. On p. 31 we observe that the word helluo is omitted 
before librorum. 





A GREAT INVENTOR.t+ 
THE outlines of Mr. Edison’s career are already known to 
most of us. Messrs. Dyer and Martin fill in the picture of 
the inventor with many interesting details. Prominent 
among these is what we may call the physical strength of 
the man, with its great resulting quality of unfailing clearness 
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of head. Men of unusual brain-power seldom excel in this 
way. He can struggle with a problem for days and nights 
continuously without breaking down. He has now passed the 
meridian of life, but his ordinary day’s work would be an 
intolerable burden to many men still in their prime. He is 
a master of method, and this unfailing strength enables him 
to follow it out into the minutest details. Of course he is said 
to be empirical; but then he has a marvellous faculty of guess- 
ing right, of forecasting results. There is something more than 
mere cleverness here, something akin to the faculty which 
makes great generals. Command of details and rapid thought, 
materialising itself in proportionately rapid execution, are 
chief among the gifts which make him what he is. We 
have a story here of an engineer who brought him a diagram. 
Edison pointed out a flaw. “It is a pity,” said the man, 
“for there is no other way of doing the thing.” Edison went 
home, and reappeared the next day with forty-siz ways of doing 
it. Another very useful faculty he has. He will break off 
the work which he is doing to listen to the results of 
experiments in the solution of some other problem, and 
instantaneously detect any mistake that may have been made. 
It is something like a relief when we hear that this great 
man is not incapable of making a mistake. Once he made 
unwittingly a large quantity of nitrogen bromide; luckily 
some small isolated particles exploded. But for that warning 
he would have invented no more. On another occasion he 
poured water on chloride of sulphur. He had a hydrant at 
hand, and escaped with a fortnight’s blindness. Altogether 
he is, as it were, the Napoleon of inventors. His assistants 
say that he does not understand the limitations of ordinary 
men, that he is one of those who have no use for the word 
impossible. It is interesting to be told that this man who has 
learnt so much about Nature is profoundly convinced of the 
existence of a Great Intelligence, and that the doctrine of 
Final Causes approves itself to him. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE most valuable political article in the new Nineteenth 
Century is Mr. Marriott's on the Conservative Party, which, 
curiously enough, is placed last of all. Mr. Marriott very 
properly insists on the dual obligation always laid upon the 
leaders of the party “to secure timely edification, but not less 
t> avert dilapidation.” At the present juncture he regards 
it as the first object of Conservatism to recover the allegi- 
ance of the silent voter, who was “hopelessly alienated in 
1906,” and opportunely quotes the warning uttered by Mr. 
Locky fifteen years ago when he pointed to the dangers likely 
to arise from the group system, and above all from the neces- 
sity, established by the existing state of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, of “seeking for a popular cry, which generally 
means some organic and destructive change in the Constitu- 
tion.” Mr. Lecky went on to say that there is no Radicalism 
so dangerous as that of a weak Conservative Government, 
which is “often tempted to outbid its rival,” and Mr. 
Marriott adds that this danger is equally, if not more, likely to 
beset a party in opposition. Hence his appeal to the leaders 
to resist this temptation, and rather rely on the genuinely 
conservative instincts and forces. Mr. Marriott then pro- 
ceeds to indicate some of the points at which a truly con- 
servative party is called upon to repel the attack on liberty. 
There must be no parley or philandering with Collectivism. 
The principles of the Osborne judgment must be maintained, 
and a policy of invalidity insurance can only be supported 
if it is framed to promote and stimulate self-reliance. 
Finally, he notes that not only individual and industrial 
liberty are in grave peril, but Constitutional liberty 
is still more grievously threatened. His view of the 
existing House of Lords is admirably expressed in the 
following sentence: “While it is frequently exhibited as 
a hindrance to reform, it is not really effective as a barrier to 
revolution.” The task of reform, then, though unwisely 
deferred and tardily undertaken, is one which no truly 
conservative party can neglect. Miss Anna Martin’s study 
of “The Married Working Woman” takes the form of a plea 
for the admission of that class to the vote on the ground that 
it will prove a powerful barrier against many of the changes 
which the most timid Conservative voter fears. Her argu- 
ment is based on practical experience, extending over many 
years, of the conditions prevailing among families paying 
from 3s. to 7s. 6d. a week in the South-East of London, and 
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without supporting Miss Martin’s conclusions, we can readily 
admit that her illustrations of the fortitude, resourceful- 
ness, and thrift of these women are highly impressive. 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns writes on St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the ideals of Modernism from the point of view of one 
who two years ago held an official position as a Roman 
Catholic priest and Professor of Philosophy. His present 
attitude is summed up in the view that while there are no 
limits to criticism for the Modernist, he cannot readily join 
any other body than Roman Catholicism, and must face the 
possibility that even his hope of Catholicism will be 
perhaps the excuse for a new sect.——Miss Emily Hickey 
has a most interesting paper on Professor Griffin's new 
Life of Robert Browning, with a special reference to 
the question of the poet’s religious belief. Her view is 
that Browning, “if a Theist in his later life, as we are 
bound to believe on evidence unquestionable, at one period 
at least had the vision of the central truth of Christianity, the 
Incarnation of God.” She bases this conclusion, not on the 
evidence adduced by Professor Griffin, but on the internal 
evidence furnished by the poems published within the space 
of fifteen years, 1850 to 1864.——Sir William White writes 
a long and able article on “The Naval ‘Crisis,’” in 
which he sets himself to disprove the contentions of those, 
and especially Mr. Balfour, who maintain that our relative 
strength vis-d-vis with Germany has declined during the 
last five years. For this purpose he prints three tables. 
The first, which is a list of ‘Dreadnoughts’ completed, 
building, and to be commenced in 1910-11, gives as the 
grand totals: Great Britain 27, ten of which are in com- 
mission and two approaching completion; and Germany 17, 
of which four are in commission. Table II. gives the list of 
capital ships completed or building on March 3lst, 1906—the 
totals being: Germany 24, with a displacement of 280,200 tons ; 
and Great Britain 53, with a displacement of 786,300—and 
Table III. the corresponding list for March 31st, 1910, the 
figures being: Germany 33, with a tonnage of 487,400; and 
Great Britain 60, with a tonnage of 995,200. Sir William White 
holds that these figures demonstrate conclusively the fact 
that, as compared with Germany, there has been practically 
no shrinkage in our excess in numbers or in aggregate 
displacement tonnage during the last four or five years. He 
finds that our preponderance in cruisers is even more 
marked, and quotes the figures of the Navy League Annual 
to show how fully our supremacy is being maintained in the 
matter of destroyers. He also deals with the question of the 
maintenance of our superiority over Germany on the basis of 
expenditure and rate of construction, in both of which he finds 
no ground for anxiety, and holds, on the strength of informa- 
tion contained in Parliamentary Papers, that no reasonable 
doubt can exist that the decision to quicken their rate of 
building was taken by the Germans before the close of 1907, 
and that it was absolutely independent of the reduction made 
in the British vote for new construction in the Estimates for 
1908-9. On the subject of the value of pre-‘ Dreadnought’ 
ships, Sir William White differs strongly from the modern 
view, and condemns the “scrap-heap” policy of 1904-5. 
To discard our pre-‘Dreadnoughts’ as obsolete in five 
years would be “midsummer madness.” At the same time, 
so long as any ship is retained on the effective list she must 
be kept fit for immediate service as regards seaworthiness, 
engines, and armament,—“a reserve of lame ducks is worse 
than useless.” Sir William White is strongly opposed to a 
special Naval Loan or to new Naval Defence Acts, but his 
chief argument is not convincing,—viz., that “it is incon- 
ceivable that any British Government could contemplate the 
reduction of the Royal Navy relatively to foreign navies, or 
propose programmes of shipbuilding which involved the risk 
of losing our supremacy over any possible or probable com- 
bination of maritime powers.” But if we cannot altogether 
share Sir William White’s optimism, it is impossible not to 
respect the scrupulous moderation of his language and his 
masterly handling of statistics. 





The editor of the National Review gives an extremely 
animated résumé of the events which led to the Conference 
and culminated in the Dissolution. We are far from agreeing 
with him in his reading of certain events or his wholesale 
impeachment of the integrity of all the members of the 
Cabinet, but we cordially welcome his spirited denunciation 
of the well-meaning but mischievous theorists and journalists 





| 

whose Platonic affection for Federalism has “ compromised 
Unionism by the suggestion that it was up for auction.” The 
editor also has done good service by “rubbing in” the under. 
lying permanence of separatism under all its soothing 
pseudonyms, the source of Mr. Redmond’s subsidies, and the 
impenitence of his chief paymaster——“ Ignotus,” who Writes 
on Lord Kitchener and the Committee of Imperial Defence, is 
chiefly concerned to show that on all occasions since its estab- 
lishment that body has failed to display initiative or make its 
will felt. As for Lord Kitchener, “ Ignotus ” confesses to a mis- 
giving lest the motive of the Government in placing him on the 
Committee may be to muzzle him; and declares that « only 
his strength of character and patriotism can prevent such 
a purpose from being accomplished.” Mr. Albert Carman, 
who writes on “Quebec and the Navy,” speaks more 
plainly to his fellow-Canadians than we of the Old 
Country could venture to do without giving offence. 
His argument is briefly this: that the indifference or 
hostility of Quebec to the policy of Canadian participation in 
the naval defence of the Empire is simply due to ignorance. 
The Quebec voter is put in the position of a juryman asked to 
give his verdict after having heard only one side of the case, 
If and when the truth is presented to him, Mr. Carman is con- 
fident that he will give a very different verdict. The truth 
involves a comprehension of what the collapse of the British 
Empire would mean for him. The great difficulty in the way 
of enlightening the Canadians is their ingrained optimism, 
largely due to the fact that “ our wide separation from Europe, 
both in distance and in experience, makes it trebly difficult to 
convince us of the possibility of war.” Mr. E. K. Allen writes 
on “The Success of the Public Trustee,” meeting the objec- 
tions of hostile “ snipers” by an impressive array of facts and 
figures. We have only space to give two of his answers. The 
value of the business already undertaken or prospective 
amounts to some £43,000,000. Again, the principle of appoint- 
ing private trustees, while it saves the fees of the Public 
Trustee, does not save any law costs, and misses all the other 
incidental advantages. Mr. Allen’s detailed and amusing 
description of the Public Trustee’s day certainly does not 
bear out the charge that he is difficult of access or indisposed 
to take trouble. 


Mr. Harold Spender’s article on “The Issue” in the 
Contemporary states the case against the House of Lords 
with a good deal of violence. Lord Lansdowne is compared 
to Proteus. As for the House of Lords, “threatened with 
the belated vengeance of a democracy, it assumes the red cap 
of the Referendum. Pursued by the anger of an elected 
Chamber, it takes on the russet hue of electioneering. The 
purple fades into fustian, and the strawberry leaves blossom 
into cabbages.” Mr. Harold Spender’s fustian, on the other 
hand, is rich in purple patches. As for his facts, we may 
note that he describes the Lansdowne Resolutions as 
amounting, inter alia, to “No Veto on Tory Finance; per- 
petual and universal Veto on Liberal Finance,” which is, to 
say the least, an uncommonly free rendering of Resolution III. 
Then, with regard to Homé-rule, he asserts that “ Irish Home- 
rule has been twice approved by the country in General 
Elections,” while “the defeat of the Liberals in 1895, follow- 
ing on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone and the quarrels of 
his lieutenants, gave the Lords a superficial case for asserting 
that the country approved of their action.” The proposal of 
the Referendum is a piece of “ belated Jacobinism,” and its 
aim is “the destruction of the House of Commons.” We 
have only tu add that Mr. Spender is astonished at the patience 
of the Liberals ——Miss Smith Rossie sends an account of 
the working of the Fretbank in Germany, an institution under 
State control for the sale of inferior, or aetually diseased, 
meat which has been scientifically sterilised. Miss Rossie 
does not go so far as to state that this meat is dangerous, 
but she is convinced that the system will not be able to 
stand the force of public opinion as soon as the workers of 
Germany get power enough in the Legislature to make their 
will felt. {h2adds, on the authority of the governor of a large 
prison, that Freébank meat is not given to criminals or the 
inmates of Labour Homes.—--Mr. Wake Cook discourses on 
“ Anarchism in Literature,” with special reference to the cult 
of paradox of the baser sort, of which he happily says that its 
authors “crucify Truth, as St. Peter was crucified, head down- 
wards.” Mr. Bernard Shaw is the especial object of Mr. Wake 
C-ok’s animadversions, on the ground that his teaching—that 
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of “a fanatic running amok with a tar brush”—is not only 
‘reconcilable with patriotism but with organisation and 
! 





discipline,—the basis, in short, of civilisation. The editor 
rints in this number the second instalment of the late 
Holman Hunt’s fascinating reminiscences of the early 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which appeared 
originally in the Contemporary in 1886. The picture here 
given of D. G. Rossetti is of extraordinary interest. Mr. 
Holman Hunt lays especial stress on his “ then happy memory 
of divine poesy,” and his delight in those poems for which 
the world then had shown but little appreciation. “*‘ Sordello’ 
ané ‘Paracelsus’ he would give by forty aud fifty pages at a 
time, and, what were more fascinating, the shorter poems of 
Browning.” Truly this record justifies its sub-title, “A 
Fight for Art.” We may also note Mrs. G. H. Putnam's 
concluding article on “The Lady”—the series is already 
announced in book form—and Count 8S. C. de Soissons’ 
uncritical eulogy of Anatole France. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing 
as a moderate Liberal, discus3es “Democracy and the 
Crisis.” He pleads strongly for a settlement by consent, 
so that we may be saved from “an indefinite era of barren 
strife, in the course of which a patched and cobbled Con- 
stitution will be pulled backwards and forwards amid the 
contempt of Europe.” Although Mr. Brooks is a Home- 
ruler, his vision is clear when he asks the question: “Is there 
any really national emergency to-day, or is there only a party 
emergency ? ”——" Excubitor” returns to his study of the 
Navy, and is satisfied as to our present position. He owns, 
however, that Germany is not putting forth her full power of 
shipbuilding, and that the Austrian and Italian delays may 
not recur. Weare at war now, and, though a bloodless war 
is not the less real, all depends on our next year’s programme. 
Incidentally Lord Fisher's policy is praised, and we are told 
that it is being continued by the present Admiralty. If this is 
s0, it is at any rate being done without the scandal, intrigue, 
and public quarrelling which discredited the late régime.—— 
“Home Rule: a Live Issue,” by “An Outsider,” is a very 
plain piece of writing. According to this Irish patriot, 
whose views would be most inconvenient on Liberal platforms, 
Ireland’s hope of salvation financially after she has obtained 
Home-rule is to adopt a tariff against England. The writer 
goes on to denounce as absurd the idea that Protestants would 
have anything to fear from a Nationalist Parliament. But 
the only argument he can bring forward is such a statement 
as the following :—“In the three provinces where the Irish 
Catholics are in an overwhelming majority, bigotry is un- 
known, and there is always a hearty welcome in the Irish 
party for the Protestant Home Ruler.” It does not seem to 
occur to ‘ An Outsider” that the test of bigotry is not your 
attitude towards your political friends, but towards your 
opponents. Equally fallacious are the arguments comparing 
South Africa with Ireland, as no reference is made to the 
Boer leaders’ acceptance of responsibility for the government 
of the country before the grant of the Constitution. The 
writer is quite frank that it is the Nationalist Party which is 
forcing the Government to try to destroy the House of 
Lords, as it stands in the way of Home-rule. 


rep 
Mr. 
days 





Blackwood contains the first chapters of a novel by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, The Twymans. The opening is somewhat of 
a didactic character, and consists largely of a dialogue upon 
education between the guardians of a ten-year-old boy. One 
of the two advocates the study of science and economics, the 
other classics and literature. The latter favours literature 
because 

“Tt is the only school of arms for a boy’s soul, and the only 
guide to the enchanted forest through which his way lies. He 
will go, of course, by a way of his own; he will come to castles and 
fords that he has never read of, but they won’t be so different from 
those his ancestors found. ..... Whatever else may change, 
the Sangraal does not.” 

——“ An Incident by the Way” is a very striking story the 
scene of which is laid in China. A young English engineer 
going up country encounters a beggar who talks English, and 
is discovered to be a celebrated traveller supposed to have 
died on his last expedition. In truth, he had just reached 
civilisation, coming out of the desert only to become blind and 
to find himself unable to get home. For two years the blind 
beggar lived as the adopted son of a Chinese man and his wife, 
The account of this strange combination is admirably done. No 
one can help being moved by the character of the Englishman, 
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and by the simple goodness of the Chinese villagers who 
saved him by their adoption. The writer of the story—Mrs. 
Philippa Bridges—has evidently both knowledge of and 
sympathy with the country she writes about-——“ The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Idle Rich,” by “One of 
Them,” is not a paper which will convert Mr. Lloyd George, 
for in it the virtues of the beneficent country gentleman are 
extolled. This class as a rule does a great deal of work of 
public utility, but there are a number of people in the country 
with moderate incomes not derived from land who seem to 
have no local ties and who live chiefly for amusement. Such 
inglorious lives are much more open to criticism as a rule 
than those of the landowning classes.——A brief account of 
the ceremony of unveiling the memorial in the erypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral recalls to us the tragic death of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie. This unsigned tribute is admirable in 
feeling and reticence. 

The English Review has the beginning of a new novel by 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, Under Western Eyes. Apparently the 
story is to be about Russian conspirators, Generals, and 
Princes, and it opens with the murder of Mr. de P——, 
“the President of the notorious Repressive Commission.” 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “ Paris Nights” continue, and, 
though not at all striking in matter, are readable in spite 
of the obvious desire of the writer to épater the English 
bourgeois, with glimpses of the Moulin Rouge, the cousin 
in the family party and his petite amie.——Mr. Francis Toye 
writes a thoughtful paper about “The Prospects of English 
Music.” He is very hopeful as to our future, which he thinks 
is more promising at the present time than that of Germany. 
It is towards France that Mr. Toye evidently looks for musical 
developments abroad, for he considers Richard Strauss the 
last of the Germans. But if the writer is confident of 
our future, he is not so unreasonable as English 
musicians, who seem to think it an insult to native art if 
audiences prefer great foreign classics to dull home products. 
We agree with Mr. Toye when he condemns the practice of 
composers who pile up orchestral effects and suffer from what 
he calls “saxophonitis.” The really great can convince us 
of their superiority even when not writing for a full 
orchestra. The unsurpassable imaginative power of Bach is 
as clearly marked in the “Chromatic Fantasia” as in the 
B minor Mass. Mr. Toye seems to wish our composers to drink, 
though moderately, at the fount of national folk-song; but 
first of all we should have self-confidence. ‘“ Musically 
speaking, we have always suffered from undue humility. A 
witty Japanese once remarked that perhaps the reason the 
Greeks excelled in sculpture was because they were not able 
to copy from the Antique.” 





some 


The United Service Magazine for December has an interest- 
ing article entitled ‘The Case for a Democratic Army,” by 
“ Ex-Non-Com.” Though we do not agree with all the details, 
its spirit is excellent. We are to be reckoned among those 
who are sorry to see that the proportion of men promoted 
from the ranks has been declining. We do not think, how- 
ever, that this is in the least due to any increasing opposition 
to “rankers,” but rather to the fact that the standard of 
military education required for an officer has risen so much of 
late that it is difficult for a ranker to find the time for, and also 
the cost of, the tuition which will enable him to attain to that 
standard. We are in entire agreement with “ Ex-Non-Com.” 
when he says that all Army canteens, stores, factories, &c., 
should be truly co-operative, and that ex-soldiers, soldiers’ wives 
and widows should have preference for employment in them. 
We hold, again, that terms of enlistment should “be thougbt- 
fully adapted and individually elastic”; that some sort of 
provision should be made for the future of every soldier, 
whether by way of deferred pay, annuity, pension, or State 
employment; and that soldiers should be given more liberal 
chances of marrying free of all existing irksome conditions. 
We need hardly udd that we also agree with “ Ex-Non- 
Com.” when he says that no compulsion should be attached 
to church attendance and other similar private concerns. 
When once a man has enlisted we would never drive 
him out of touch with the Army. He should be allowed 


to remain in touch till his old-age pension becomes due, 
We should like him to continue in the Reserve in some 
form or other till the age of fifty, and we see no reason why, 
by means of small deductions from puy during the period 
when the soldier is with the colours, provision should not be 
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made to cover the years between fifty and seventy with a 
five-shillings-a-week pension. “The Role of Cavalry,” by 
“ Carnatic Foot Soldier,” is, in our opinion, a sound piece of 
criticism, and we are in full sympathy with the maxim with 
which it ends: “ Attack—but do not be attacked.” Doyle 
put that long ago in an immortal couplet :— 

“No cutting, give point; were they twenty to one, 

Men who wait to be charged when you gallop will run.” 
The short paper entitled “ French and English Artillery 
Methods” is suggestive. The French, always the greatest 
artillerists in the world, have, it appears, changed their 
system, and are now content to sweep particular areas 
by general discharges rather than by specially aimed shots. 
As the author says, this is a mechanical process. If this 
proves to be the direction in which the use of artillery is 
developing, it may serve as a justification for Mr. Haldane’s 
determination to develop the Territorial Artillery. Given that 
great accuracy for each individual shot fired by the guns is 
essential, there was a good deul to be said for the argument 
that it was not worth while to have artillery unless they were 
exceedingly highly trained. If, on the other hand, the new 
French method is to come into play, the Territorial Artillery 
may do very well, for it is admitted that the inferiority of such 
artillery is to be found in its inability to accomplish high 
marksmanship. Territorial guns can “pepper and salt” a 
given area, if not quite as well as Regulars, at any rate quite 
well enough. 











NOVELS. 
FANCY FARM.* 

Mr. Nei Munro has given us an ingenious and spirited 
fantasia on the old Greek proverb, thy kara cavrdv @ara. 
The long quest of happiness that lies within one’s reach all 
the time is the motive of this delightful comedy of courtship, 
the scene of which is laid on the West Coast of Scotland at 
the present day, though the aggressive twang of modernity is 
happily absent. Sir Andrew Schaw, the hero, is a young Scots 
Baronet who, after serving for fifteen years in the Navy. 
settles down on his estate and marries. At the opening of 
the story we find him left a childless widower in his early 
thirties by the death of a wife whom he had married out of 
quixotry. By a strange blunder, dear to the makers of 
romance, he had conducted a correspondence with one sister 
when he thought it was the other. However, the sister he 
adored was in love with, and married, another man, and 
poor Lady Jean, who never had a_ strong hold on 
life, considerately faded away after a brief married life. 
Andy Schaw, or “Captain Cutlass,” as he is called by his 
neighbours, is not, however, a lone lorn man. He lives with 
his aunt, who acts as chaperon for his second-cousin and ward 
Norah, and Norah is not only good to look at, amiable, and 
highly intelligent, but an heiress to boot. Andy is fond of her, 
and quite ready to adventure a second time into matrimony. 
But, as we have already seen, he is quixotic; he is also way- 
ward, humorous, and eccentric, a philosopher and devoted to 
sport, a poet but a man of his hands, and above all an 
inveterate experimentalist :— 

“«T’'m a splairger,’ he would say, as he watched some tradesman 
skilfully handle tools; ‘I’ve the splairger’s dreams, man! and 
would be master of every art and craft and a don at all accom- 
plishments, even if it was only playing draughts. But there’s nae 
determined goal for the splairger, Alick; and you’re the lucky 
man, content to mak’ a perfect horse-shoe. The splairger’s only 
master in his mind, and there I’m a perfect marvel! I’ve played 
at a score o’ things, and tired o’ them, and finished naething, the 
time that you were makin’ the shoes for a thousand horses.’ ” 
Such a man only attains domesticity by a devious course, 
and Andy's search for a wife is a splendidly eccentric excur- 
sion into the gratuitous. With an inconsiderate candour 
he takes Norah into his confidence, and enlists her aid in his 
search. It is, however, only fair to Andy to admit that he 
suspects her—quite wrongly—of a ftendresse for his friend 
Reginald Maurice, a shipbuilder who spends his time in 
cultivating the Muse. Norah enters into her guardian’s 
schemes with an apparently heroic disregard for her own 
feelings, and when the ideal partner appears in the person of 
Miss Penelope Colquhoun, she welcomes and encourages her 
with a truly sisterly devotion. Penelope is a daughter of the 
manse, who arrives at Fancy Farm—Sir Andrew's temporary 
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* Fancy Farm, By Neil Munro, London: W, Blackwood and Sons. [6s.] 








residence—in the capacity of companion to Miss Skene 
another eligible young heiress. A timely accident enables i 
to outstay her mistress, and she remains on indefinitely ag one 
of the household. But Sir Andrew is exacting as well as eccen. 
tric, and Penelope has to be trained in a variety of accomplish. 
ments—dancing, riding, and fencing—in all of which she 
proves an apt pupil. It is only as the story develops that one 
penetrates the seeret of Norah's acquiescence, and discovers 
that she is really playing a very deep game for her own hand. 
Penelope is a charming girl, but she is honest enough to recog- 
nise that all her newly acquired culture is borrowed from 
Norah. At the same time, she awakens—as Norah intended 
that she should—a sincere attachment in the heart of the 
poet, on whom her candid criticism of his literary pose has a 
most refreshing and stimulating effect. We must not fore. 
stall the inevitabie dénotiment, but may say that it fully 
justifies Norah’s diplomacy, and that the progress of this 
unconventional love story is marked throughout by a mixture 
of high spirits and right feeling which enables the reviewer to 
recommend it without reserve and with enthusiasm. It may 
be added in conclusion that this wholesome and entertaining 
story is admirably written. The charm of the Stevensonian 
manner is more faithfully reproduced by Mr. Neil Munro 
than by any living writer, unless, indeed, we may except Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 





Master and Maid. By Mrs. L. Allen Harker. (John Murray. 
6s.)—Lallie Clonmell, not knowing exactly what she is to do when 
her father has gone off to shoot big game at the other end of the 
world, invades the house of the friend of her childhood, Tony 
Bevan, alias “ Bruiser Bevan,” who has a House at Hamchester 
He is the “ Master” and she is the “ Maid,”—we must 
congratulate Mrs. Harker on the felicity of the title. What she 
does there; how she holds her own against Miss Foster, Tony 


College. 


Bevan’s housekeeper; how she turns the heads of masters and 
prefects ; how she startles Hamchester Town with her honi-soit-qui- 
mal-y-pense ways,—all this and much else may be read with quite 
unmixed pleasure. The story is absolutely wholesome; and there 
is something like genius in the description of school life. 

The Golden Silence. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, having led their readers 
all over Europe, now conduct them across the Mediterranean to 
Algiers. One cannot praise the construction of the story, the 
entanglement of the hero with the young lady called Margot being 
somewhat gratuitous. Nor is it easy to accept the self-taught 
American dancer who every now and then fiits like a brilliant 
meteor through the most fashionable theatres in Europe and then 
disappears into complete obscurity. Surely in these days of the 
ubiquitous Pressman such a feat would have been impossible. 
But the descriptions of the Sahara are wonderfully attractive, and 
the authors contrive to give a vivid picture of the charm and 
mystery of the East. 

The Man who Drove the Car. By Max Pemberton. (Eveleigh Nash. 
2s. net.)—A series of short stories written, as the title describes, 
by a “chauffeur” of rather doubtful honesty. Unfortunately, 
and perhaps on the principle that like appeals to like, Lal Britten, 
the man concerned, is almost always in the service of adventurers 
who are engaged in the most shady transactions. The stories, as 
can be surmised, are not distinguished in style, but the complica- 
tions are ingenious and some of the adventures exciting. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—Princess Flower Hat. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A characteristic story of 
American life, commonly, but not always, pleasant reading. 
“TI remember,” says the heroine, “that I’ve resolved never to 
marry a divorced man.” English girls are not compelled to con- 
sider these problems. Through the Chrysalis. By F. F. 
Montrésor. (John Murray. 6s.)—Babette is poor; a wealthy 
man thinks that she is his niece; Babette knows that she is 
What is she to do? A Blue Stocking in India. By 
Winifred Heston, M.D. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) —“ Blue 
Stocking” means “Woman Doctor.” This is a vivid picture of 
life and work, which would, perhaps, have been better without the 
fiction. 








not. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 
reserved for review in other forms] 


The Poetical Works of Mrs. Horace Dobell. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 10s, 6d. net.)—Mrs. Horace Dobell wrote, it is evident, with 
She published eighteen volumes, containing, it 


great facility. 
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may be reckoned, some forty thousand lines, in the course 


of six years, and left unpublished twenty-six more, making a 
total of nearly a hundred thousand. The whole output must con- 
siderably exceed that which Tennyson accomplished in a somewhat 
longer life. As the volume has been submitted to us fer criticism, 
wo must frankly say that the quality is very poor. Here is a 
specimen from an early poem, written in the year 1848 :— 


“TT would not seek to argue with thee, France! 
The sophist’s triumph never lit my brow; 
And, if it had, how small would be the chance 
’Gainst one renowned for subtlety as thou. 
But to thy feelings, to thy heart I would 
Appeal, even in thy present angry mood: 
For thou hast much within thee true and good, 
Mixed with the recklessness of thy half-southern blood.” 


And here is another taken at random from a poem written more 


than thirty years later :— 
“ Through the vexed pathways of this world, the heart 
Knows its own burden: few may break the seal 
Of its dark secrets therein to take part, 
Or for its deepest griefs can ever feel |” 
‘The third line here cannot be easily scanned. But it is needless to 
point out this or that detail. The whole is deplorably weak, and 


we have not lit upon anything substantially better. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia. Vols. X. and XI. 
(Times Book Club. £3 3s. net.)—Those who observe the “ Note ” 
prefixed to the quarterly parts of the “Oxford New English 
Dictionary ” will remember that the Century Dictionary makes a 
favourable appearance in the eomparative figures there given. In 
these two volumes have a valuable supplement. The 
Dictionary itself was published in 1889-91, and showed a 
number of words and phrases far in excess of all previous 
publications. The nineteen years that have sinee elapsed have 
enriched and enlarged the language by many terms; here we 
have a very painstaking and complete effort to supply the need 
thus occasioned. Such words as “ radioactivity,” “aeronautics,” 
~‘sernmtherapy,” and the like obviously require new definitions. 
A large and competent staff of experts has been brought together 
to supply this need. The volumes are illustrated throughout. 


we 





Old English Houses of Alms. By Sidney Heath. (Francis 
Griffiths. 21s. net.)—Mr. Heath republishes, with some additional 
matter, a series of drawings with letterpress which appeared in 
the Builder. It is a “Pictorial Record with Architectural and 
Historical Notes,” taking in some forty foundations. Of course 
this is but a small part of the total—a full list would be a 
surprising document—but the choice is governed by artistic 
considerations. Buildings that please by their look of order and 
restfulness may not be suitable for a place in such a volume as 
this. Among the selected are the Boniface Hospital (Maidstone), 
Saint Cross (Winchester), Ewelme, Jesus Hospital (Lyddington), 
and the Whitgift Hospital and Palace (Croydon), happily spared 
“to redeem the dull monotony of modern Croydon.” This is a 
wery attractive volume. We may mention at the same time 
Richmondshire Churches, by H. B. McCall (Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d. net). 
The archdeaconry itself is, or was, a peculiar institution, not subject 
The churches are ten in number, and are 





to episcopal control. 
represented here in much interesting detail. 


Notes on the Papa! Claims. By the Rev. Arthur Brinckman. 
(A. R. Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brinckman puts together a 
powerful argument, theological and historical, on this subject. 
The volume may well serve any one who may need it as a text- 
book. The chapter on “The Papacy and the Cult of the Saints” 
is especially noticeable. Surely the acknowledged difficulty in 
Christian theology of paying equal honour to the Holy Spirit is 
aggravated by such teaching as this: “Through the Virgin, and 
through her more than any other means, we have offered us a 
way of teaching the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” And this is 
the dictum of Pope Leo X. “Tout 4 Jésus par Marie” is the 
inscription on the porch of a Marist school. This is surely a more 
far-reaching heresy than a confusion of the presence and function 
of the human will in the Person of Christ. 





Alice in Plunderland. By Loris Carllew. (Eveleigh Nash. 1s. 
net.)—Alice, while waiting for her father outside the House of 
Commons, recognises, as she thinks, her old friend the White 
Rabbit; in reality it is a Whity-brown Rabbit,a Welsh Rabbit, 
in fact, the best of all guides to the region of Plunderland 
into which he takes ber. He begins by throwing Truth, an 
old woman who is hopelessly trying to see her father in party 
newspapers, down a well—really a sewer-grating—and so he goes 
on. It is an amusing “skit,” vigorously illustrated. We expect 
to have our political food highly flavoured just now. 








Aeroplane Patents. By Robert M. Neilson. (Constable and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.)—The author does not profess to discuss patent law 
technically; but he supplies some hints to the inventor as to what 
he should do to secure himself, as far as this may be done, from 
loss. But the details which he gives make us feel that this 
same proviso, “as far as may be,” means much. It cannot but be 
the fact that the majority of these patents mean loss to the people 
who take them out. It is enough to look at the figures. Between 
1860 and 1880 fifty patents were taken out ; between 1880 and 1900 
ninety. In 1908 the number rose to three hundred. In 1909 
and the first eight months of the current year more than one 
thousand applications for patents were received. All these were 
for the aeroplane proper,—i.e., for the flying machine heavier 
than air, 





We have received a new edition of Pears’ Shilling Cyclopaedia 
(71-75 New Oxford Street). It is in eighteon divisions, of which 
the first is an “English Dictionary,” and the last a “Ready 
Reckoner.” There are nino other dictionaries for classics, cookery, 
health, sports, and other subjects, a gazetteer, an office compendium, 
and other things, certainly a considerable equivalent for the 
modest price. 


The British Almanac and Companion (Cassell and Co., 1s. and 
23. 6d.) appears for the eighty-fourth time. It is “an encyclopaedia 
of information respecting the British Isles, the Colonies, and 
Foreign Countries.” First we have notea on the year and on 
weeks and days, law, the University terms, holidays, and festivals ; 
then the calendar proper, with astronomical observations of sun, 
moon, and planets. Then comes a record of the weather, with 
gardening notes for each month. Details of the Houses of 
Parliament—these winter Dissolutions must be very incon- 
venient to compilers of booka of reference—the Courts of Justice, 
the Episcopate, the Universities, &c., are given, with a great 
variety of other information. 





The Catholic Diary (The Angelus Company, Norwood) is 
adapted to the needs of members of the Roman Church. There 
are brief directions for fasting and abstinence, a statement of 
“ feasts of obligation,” and colours of vestments. Each day has 
its ecclesiastical notes, with some quotation of a devotional kind, 
a space being left for diary entries. It is a commodious little 
volume easily carried in the pocket. 





New Epitions.—A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
(Daily Chronicle Office. 5s. net.)—This a well-printed and 
generally attractive reproduction of the Carol. Miss Ethel F. 
Everett’s illustrations are effective. Some of the subjects are 
easy enough ; it is by the others, the ghosts, to put it briefly, that 
an illustrator must be judged, and these are, it seems to us, 
successful. The “ white-shoet” business that satisfied an earlier 
generation will not do; we must have something more spiritual. 
Uncle Remus: his Songs and his Sayings. By Joel Chandler 


15 





Harris. (D. Appleton and Co. 63. net.)—‘‘ A new and revised 
edition.” Mr, A. B. Frost’s illustrations are an attractive 
feature.——Messrs. Macmillan have published a number of cheap 


These are :—At Last: 
Barracks, 


editions (1s. net per vol.) of notable books. 
a Christmas in the West Indies, by Charles Kingsley ; 
Bivouacs, and Battles, by Archibald Forbes; Reminissences of 
the Great Mutiny, by W. Forbes-Mitchell ; Cawnpore, by Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan; North Italian Folk, by Mrs. Comyns Carr, Illustrated 
by Randolph Caldecott; Tales of Old Japan, by Lord Redesdale; 
Leaves from the Notebooks of Lady Dorothy Nevill; and H.M.L: 
Passagesin the Life of an Inspector of Schools, by E. M. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley. 





The S.P.C.K. send us some seasonable publications: the very 
well arranged Churchman’s Remembrancer, with calendar, diary 
with lectionary, pages for accounts, and the usual information, 
postal and other; The Churchman’s Pocket Book and The Church- 
man’s Almanac, giving the same conveniences in a different shape, 
suited to the pocket as the other is to the desk; also the Parochial 
Offertory and Almanac for the Prayer Desk——We have received 
Messrs. J. J. Banka and Son, Cheltenham, The Meredith 
Stevenson Calendar (ls. each). 


from 
Calendar and The Robert Louis 
They are for hanging up,a card, eleven inches by seven and a half, 
representing each month, with a motto from the patron author. 
The ornamentation is simple and effective, and the printing good. 

From Messrs. De La Rue we have the Onoto Diary (2s. 6d. net), 
a very handy little volume, four and a half inches by two and 
a half, and weighing a little over two ounces. Messrs. Walker 
send us a variety of calendars and diaries. There is the Imperial 
Calendar for the wall, giving each day in bold, unmistakable 
’ Calendar Cards, in wooden frame, 
and a 





characters ; the “ Faringdon’ 
for the table, the card for each month being removable ; 
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pretty little Happy Months’ Calendar, with pictures and extracts. 
The diaries are distinguished by numbers. The most ample in 
size, with largest space for entries, is No. 4, suited for the table 
rather than the pocket. For the pocket, ranged in order of size, 
are No. 3 (4in. by 3in.), No. 7 (4}in. by 2}in.), No. 17 (of the 
same length and breadth but more slender), No. 2 (3 in. by 2in.), 
No. 1, available for the waistcoat pocket; and the Quarterly Pocket 
Diary, in four parts, in which the dimensions are reduced to a 
minimum. All are solidly bound in leather, furnished with pencils, 
and have a very serviceable look. 








[*,* Errata.—The publishers of The Psalms in the Jewish 
Church, noticed in our last number, are Messrs. Skeffington and 
Son, and not as stated. Inthe same issue Honour and Arms and 
Tales from Old Ballads, by Mary Macleod, are wrongly attributed 
to Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack. They are published by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.] 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLicatTions.—We have received the 
following for December :—The Century, the Pall Ma'l Magazine 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educationa! Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Author, Current Litevature, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the State, 
the Open Court, the Expository Times, Metal, the Eugenics Review, 
the Munsey, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Estate Magazine, 
the Journal of Education, the Empire 
the Local 


Lravel and Exploration, 
the Geographical Journa!, 


Magazine, Government Review, 


Scotia, Every’ody’s Story Magazine, the Trerwury, the Sunday 
at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the Jewish Review, the American 
Historical Review, the Wor'd’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's 


Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, the Socialist Review, the 
School World, the Tramp, the Financial Review of Reviews, the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Nation in Arms, the Wonders of the World 
(Part Ill), the Law Magazine and Review, the Journal of the East 
India Association, the Navy, Modern Language Teaching, Needlecraft, 
the Encyclopaedia of Sport (Parts IX., X., XI, and XII.), the Reunion 
Magazine, the Churchman, the Journ! of Genetics, the Forum, Indus- 
trial Canada, the Journal of the Medern Instilute, Krytyka, 
Christmas Numbers:—The Shooting Times, Truth, the Sketch, the 
Queen, the Sphere, the Illustrated London News, the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic, the Fie'd, the Bookman, Country Life. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Abbott (A.), Indian Idylls, er 8vo ..(R. Scott) net 36 


Allen (J. L.), The Doctor's Christmas, er 8v0 | (Maemillan) 60 
Anderton (B.), Fragrance among Old Volumes, 4to ..... (K. Paul) net 76 
Barton (C. E.), John Bartou: a Memoir, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Blake (J. M.), Joy of Tyrol, er 8vo ' (8S. Paul) net 6/0 
Bond (F.), Wood-Carvings in English (¢ *hure! hes, Svo (Clarendon Press) net 6,0 
Boulnois (H. P.), Practical Road Enszineering for New Traffic Require- 

ments, 4to...... ........ (St. Bride's Press) net 5/0 
Bracq (J. C.), France ur uder the Republie, er 8vo0 (T. W. Laurie) net 76 
Bumpus (J. 8.), A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms ..(T. W. Laurie) net 21/0 
Canton (W.), History of the British and hdeomnente Bible Society, Vols. IIL, 

IV., and V., 8vo —_ (J. Murray) net 30/0 
Cc hild (R. W. }, Jim Hands, er 8vo (Maemillan) 6/0 
Christy (M.) and Thresh (M.), A History of the Mineral Waters and 

Medicinal Springs of Essex, 8vo . (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Colville (W. J.), Ancient Mysteries and Modern Revelations (W. Kider) net 36 
Crew (A.), Crew's Company Law, er Svo...... .......(Buatterworth) net 5/0 
Drew (S.), The Harlot in Heaven, er 8vo J. Ouseley) 60 
Druery (C, T.), British Ferns and their Varieties, 8v0 (Routledge) net 7/6 
Edgar (J. and M. ), The Great Pyramid Passages and Chambers, Vol. L., 

roy 8vo (E. Stock) net 76 

3merson (R. W.), Journ: als, Vols. I. to IV., cr 8vo (Constable) each net 6/0 
Englishman in Greece (The) : Verse, 12mo.. (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Federalism and Home Rule, by “ Pacifieus,"’ er 8vo (J. Murray) net 2/6 


Flaubert (G.), The First Temptation of St. Anthony, 8vo (Duckworth) net 7/6 


Fothergill (G.), The Records of Navai Men, l6émo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Frost (W. D.) and McCampbell (E. F.), Text-Book of General Bacteri- 
ology, er 8vo bs (Macmillan) net 70 
Gilbey (Sir W.), Farm Stock 10) Years Ago * feaepbisaae (Vinton) net 50 
Gilbey (Sir W.), Racing Cups, 1559 to 1850, Svo 7 (Vinton) net 50 
Harris (F.), Shi ike speare and his Love: a Play, er 8vo (F. Palmer) net 26 
Hegner (R. W.), Introduction to Zoology, er 8vo . ...(Maemillan) net 8&0 
Horton (W. T.), The Way of the Soul, er 8vo ...... .(W. Rider) net ¢ 
Hutton (J. A.), The Fear of Things, er Svo (R. Scott) net 36 
Johnson (V. E.), Theory and Practice of Model Aeroplaning (Spon) net 36 
Jones (H. 8.), € ‘lassics al Rome, 12mo (Richards) net 36 
Jones (J. P.), The Modern Missionary Challenge, 8vo (Revell) net 5/0 
King (E.) , The Love and Wisdom of God, Svo eeeeeeeee (Long ol ans) net 50 
Knowling (R. J.), Messianic Interpretation, cr 8vo ...... S.P.c.K.) 30 
Krishna (8.), The Love of Kusuma, cr 8vo ‘ 4 ‘(T. Ww. Laurie) 6/0 
Lyle (S.), The Mahdi, and other Poe “ms, 12mo (G. Allen) net 3/0 
Macdonell (A. ), Historical Plays for € ‘hildren, Second Series (G. Allen) net 30 
Mangold (G. B.), Child P: roblems, er Svo ; wr zcmillan) net 50 
Mangnat (A.), Principles of Le REO YN 8vo .... (Appleton) net 126 
Maskell (H. P.) & Gregory (E. ), Ola Country Inns, 8vo iL itman) net 7/6 
Merivale (J. i). Leaves from the ker ofa Literary Amateur, cr 8vo 
(Priory Press) net 2/6 
Morgan (Mrs. R. C.), Glimpses of Four Continents...(Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
Moyse (C. E.), Ella Lee, er vo ..... (EB. Mathews) net 40 
Osborn (G.), The Motorist’s Pocket Tip Book, I2mo......(Mills & Boon) net 50 
Pastor (L.), The History of the Popes, Vol. X., 8vo .. ..(K. Paul) net 120 
The Strenzth of Evan } eredith, or 8vo (Long) 6/0 


Penley (R.), 
Protheroe (E.), New Illustrated Natural History of the W orld, 8vo 


(Routledge) net 76 
Rolleston (C. J.), The Ace of Folly, 8vo (J. Milne) net 7/3 
Saintsbury (G.), Historical M wu: al of English Prosody . = ma net 50 
Schuyler H. C.), The Charity of Christ, cr 8vo . ..(Keener) net 2,6 





Sienkiewicz (H.), Whirlpools, cr 8v9 AT. W. Laurie) &p 


Stevens (W. M.), Medical Diagnosis, 8vo..... aaa re toe 
Stewart (C. E.), Through Persia in Diszuise, 8vo.. ..(Routled is) net 25H 
Swete (H. B.), The Ascended Christ, cr 8vo ~.--(Miaoualiinn} a > 


Viritation Articles and Injunctions of the Period ‘of ‘the Reformation, 
vols. 8vo 

; : sestulenes (Longma: 
Waite (A. E.), ‘The Book of Cerem nial Muzic, “Sto am = oa ie 
Webb (C.), The People’s Christ, er 8v0....... CG ©. Relig net te 
Williams (A. W.), Epitomised Index of Dermatological iiitceatane, Bro _— 


. Lewis) t 12% 
Withers (P.), The Garland of Childhood, 12mo ......... == 
Woodhouse (S. C. ys Bugtish- Greek Dictionary, 8vo “clas mt : 





Scale of Charges for Hovertisements. 
—_>—__ 


Ovrsipe Pace (when perme Fourrtren Guryeras. 


SEER RNR es £12 12 Narrow > 
Half-Page (Column) ....... 6 6 ° ag -nnee cmeaaae age)as ‘ 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Columa J i H 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .................. £16 16 | Inside Page ..................... fli ls 6 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.: an: d ls, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), ” 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘“* Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Te rms: net. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PayYaBLe IN ADVANCE, 
Yearly, , vy. Quarterly, 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £1 8 6 
Including postage “to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c. a“ 


LIBERTYs XMAS SHOW 
TREASURES FROM THE EAST & WEST 
PRICED IN PLAIN FIGURES 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1,200 Illustrations Post-Free, 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., London; Paris, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
AND 


OBESITY ‘Ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO DRASTIC DIET, 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. fer pom. 


CRUSTED PORT, 1896 Vintage, bottled 1898 29/9 
(Half-Bottles only.) 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY, 1897 ... 436 
Delightfully mellow, 13 years old 

CHATEAU PONTET CANET, 1905 oe 10/6 
A very pleasant Dinner Claret 

CHOICE OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887 34/6 


A most taking wine bottled from the wood 


POL ROGER 1994 CHAMPAGNE .. 79/6 
Charming Wine Half-Sotts. 84/8 per 24 


CHAS. Lid., 


TUCKEY & CO., 


3 MINCING LANE, E.C. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. | 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1 ib, \4 Ib., and % ib. Tins. 


Major WaLttrrR WINGFIELD writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco yon have 
it is pronounced by all here 





sent down is very good indeed ; 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 


The Largest Stock of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 


in London. 


ELIZABETHAN, JACOBEAN, CAROLEAN, 
QUEEN ANNE, CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, LACQUER. 


Antiques & Reproductions. 


Telegrams: Telephones: 
w 2 
REQUIRABLE rite for a 3 Penne 
London. Bookict Post-freo (4153 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73 to 85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w- 


THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL. 
Authorised . o08 wiih a “a £1,000,000 
Subscribed | aan - “a £500,000 
Paid-up eee £100,000 


Trusters—The Hon. Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice BarGrave DEANE, 
The Hon. ALrrep E. Gatnorye-Harpy. 

: . Frecp Beate, Solicitor. 
LONDON, W.C. 


CHAIRMAN 
Head Office— 231-232 STRAND, 


LIMITED 


FIRE—The Perfect System of Fire Insurance Special Profit-Sharing | 


"0 wy 

ACCIDENT— A!) Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 

PROFITS—loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 

interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 

Henry M. 


Write for particulars, Low, General Manager. 


BY SPECIAL | 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS | 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and | 
Ships’ Compasses 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. NT and ve . 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALK. 6 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 
Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 
her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 
Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 


Let us send you our Iliustrated List Free 


MURPHY & ORR BELFAST 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland 


~ | High Street, W. 


R 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hrap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 






Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


GCc.V.O. 


Right Hon. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manazer. 


ACCIDENTS. oF att KINDS 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE. RISKS, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,090. Paid up, £200,000. 
Claims paid, £5,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


HOME MISSIONS 





£6,000 needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society supple- 
The contributions received 


in 
mentary gifts. 
in the eleven months ended November 30th 
£26,409, against £30,450 in the 
corresponding period of 1909. It is hoped 
that of £4,000 may be 
promptly made up. Besides this, FORTY 
poor parishes are urgently needing a new 
for these a further 


were as 


the difference 


grant of at least £50; 
£2,000 is required. 


Gifts to meet these needs should be sent to CANON PETIT, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. Cheques should be 
crossed “Coutts and Co., for account of A.C.S.” 


Vy ANCOUVER FIN NANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8) er cent 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W. 
Edinburgh. 


, 15 Rutland Street, 


Suitable for Private School, Medic. al Man, or Boarding-House, 
{HISWICK.—* Devon Nook,’ Dukes Avenue, near High 
Road and three Railway Stations. Artistic non-basement DETACHED 
RESIDENCE, with large garde n: 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 large ground- 
floor reception-rooms, and well staircase. Lease 72 years ; ground reut £56 10s, 
TO BE SOLD (with possession), at a very low reserve, at the Mart, E.C., on 
THURSDAY, 15th December, by CHESTERTON & SONS, 116 Kensington 
and 1 Cadogan Place, S.W., and 52 & 53 ¢ ‘heapside, E.C, (in 
conjunction with Messrs. TYSER, GREENWOOD, & CO., Estate Agents, 
360 Hich Road, Chiswick). 


—— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ONDEBOSCH HIGH SCHOOL, CAPE COLONY.— 
REQUIRED, if possible . in January, 1911, in an important School in 
Cape Town Suburb, expe rienced MISTRESS to teach Classics and some English 
essential. Salary £130 resident. Passage paid. Three 
REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, 


COLL EGE.— 


Subjects. Degree 
years’ agreement 


TARRINGTON TRAINING 


\ WANTED in January, a RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 
Science, Mathematics, share of Physical Training and School Practice. Church 
of England. Degree or equivalent. Salary according to qualification and 
experience.—The Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 
OUSE-MASTER WANTED for Senior House of 30 
bovs. Graduate able to take Maths. and Science. A Gentleman and 
Athlete looked for. £150, res.—Messrs. NEEDES, Bradshaws, Surrey St., Strapa, 
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NOYLE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
(Constituted by the Foyle College Act, 1896.) 


The GOVERNORS are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who will 
be required to enter on his Duties on the 7th day of February, 1911. 

“The Salary offered is £300 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 and 
3-16ths of the Result Fees earned at the Annual Examinations of the Board of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, in addition to the Profits accruing from 
Boarders. 

A Residence, Free of Rent and Taxes, with adequate accommodation for at 
least Fifty Boarders, is provided. 

There are fully-equipped Physical and Chemical Laboratories in connection 
with the School. There are alsoa large Gymnasium, a large Swimming Bath, a 
—— Playground, and a well-enclosed Cricket and Football Field. 

@ present number of Pupils is 154 

The Governors pay the Salaries of the Assistant-Masters. 

“Candidates must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the United 
Kingdom, and have experience in Teaching in a Public School. 

Applications, with Copies of Candidate’s Testimonials, must be sent to the 
undersigned not later than the 21st day of December, 1910 (upon a Form which 
will be supplied), from whom further Information can be obtained. 

W. SCOTT M‘DERMOTT, Secretary to the Governors, 
Shipquay Street Buildings, Londonderry. 
(youn 


TY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The West Riding Education Committee | invite applications for ap intment 
+te the Principalshi 2. = of the ne Training ee which will provide 
qrocmmodation for 2 reparing for the Elementary 
eaching Profession. It is Speoel that the PCallege will be opened in 
. September, 1911. 
‘he salary offered is £400 per annum. Board and Residence for the Principal 
will be provided in the College Buildings. 

Candidates must be women, wee with experience of the responsible 
management of an Educational Institution for Resident Women Students, and 
must possess a University Degree or its equivalent. Last date for the receipt of 
applications 30th January, 1911.—Intending applicants should write for further 
Secondary and Forms of Application to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Secondary Branch), County l, Wakefield. 


Roa OF EDUCATION, AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND. 














Immediate APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following Appointment : 
CHIEF LADY INSTRUCTOR OF THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT 


OF THE AUCKLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. Salary, Three 
Hundred Pounds (£300) per annum, rising by annual instalments of £10 
to £340 per annum. 

Further particulars relating to the above appointment can be obtained by 
sending stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, c/o The High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

Applications close 4th January, 1911. 

GEORGE GEORGE, F.L.C., F.C.S 
Director of Technical Education and Manual Training. 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
November, 1910. 


NHE UNIVERSITY 0 OF “MELBOURNE 
ENGLISH 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
CONDITIONS of eens are obtainable from the Agent-General 
or Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
y.C., with whom Gepates should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1 
SALARY £900 per annum, 
DUTIES commence lst March, 1912. 
(3 * =" UNIVERSITY “COLLEGE, 
BLOEMFONTEIN, 
O.F.S. PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA, 
Applications are invited for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY 
at the above institution. The Professor ner nog may for a time be required 
to give assistance in the departime nt of Classics. The salary offered is £600 
per annum, with an annual increment of £25 till it reaches £650, 
Applications, accompanied by the necessary evidence as to quilifications and 
experience, will be received until January 3ist, 1911, by the REGISTRAR, Grey 
University College, Bloemfoutein, from whom any further particulars may be 
obtained. 
Applicants should further state the earliest date at which they could take 
ep Cation. aay EES aS 
ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE. 
The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the "servic ses of a RESIDENT MISTRESS 
of METHOD.—For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Normal 
College, Bangor, N.W. 
N ATHEMATICAL 
a\ UNDERTAKEN by GIRTONIAN. Much experience as Senior 





COACHING, Private or School, 
Mathematical Mistress in large High School (G.P.D.S.T.) Highest references 
and recommendations.—Apply, Box 450, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED during CHRISTMAS VACATION, post 
as COMPANION-TU TOR by Old Public- School Boy now at Oxford 
University. —Apply, “% F.&, Union Society, , Oxford, 
“LADY who has the highest Diplomas in ‘Domestic 
Science (all coos, and who has oon experience in 
Educational work, SEEKS an ENGAGEMEN as INSPECTRESS or 
ORGANISER of DOMES TIC SCIENCE in ootd tion with an Educational 
Authority. Write, Box 1, 000, c/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.( 


W.O PARENTS and GUARD 








}UARDIANS.—KYNOC H, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in 2 Commercial Departinents for a FEW 
oe GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECKETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
*T.ANGINEERING PUPIL. —VACANCY in High-Class 
{4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course, Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, Ww.c. 





SLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS “attending the Blackheath High School, at 
5’ Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M. KRABBE, 
6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. 














IR K BECK Sou Re BR, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C 
SESSION COMMENCED 28ra SE PTEMBER, 1910. 
The Siege porrties DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS 
SCIENCE, le cy ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 


OF THE Lt 
SUBJECTS. — Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, G 
Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Goole 








Post ona: and Research Work in well- equipped Laboratories. 
Full particulars on application to t to the SECRETARY. 
| OYAL HOLLOWAY OC COLLEGE. 
Principal—Miss E, C. HIGGINS, B.A, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY l4th, 1911. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £30 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in June, 1911. Inclusive fee £100 a year.—For further particulars 
apply to the SHCRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
r YRAINING FOR SECONDARY - ‘TEACHERS. a 

rtment for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachorw Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy — towa in the Midlands, Fees 
moderate. —aaavese, Box 446, ‘The Spectator, 1 ellington Street, London, W.C, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for eg ee | ep and by 

the Cambridge Synd 
Principal: Miss C ‘ATHERINE 1 DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are ae for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
ey apy from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 


Thereisa Loan Fund. SC 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
HER MAJESTY UEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice- = al and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
en: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, January 25th, 1911. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Patron : 
Visitor : 





i eesasrs HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hag zley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FL ORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G ARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Lan; guages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils £"] mared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation, Tennis, hoe key, &e. . 

WALLASEY, 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SU HOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. —_ lie iB, ote 
Sr. FELIX SOUTHWOLD. 





SCHOOL, 


Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 


sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. pate f 
Q KELLFIETL D, “RIPON. 
K 
College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 


Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton 
Large grounds, gravel soil, 


Modern education. Splendid record of health. 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 


i ; Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
() Peiscinais aing CUD: EASTBOURNE. 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-tields 


and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. in 
YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 






3ea-frontase, 
shool, 


l4acres of ground with long sunny 


Separate Preparatory 5S< oie 
CHELTENHAM. 
one of 


school and house buildings ; 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 
An EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE 





SCHOLARSHIPS, 


£40, two of £30, will be held in May, 1911. Candidates must not be over 15 or 
under 13 years of age. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. ees 
St. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 

Sducation given to Gentlemen's Dauzhters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BiSHOP.—For Terms, inform» 


tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply te the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SC HOOL for GIRLS 
(Bournemouth Colleriate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 
Large statf of resident Graduate, Voreign and Kindergarten Mistresses. 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-equipped Domestic Science Department 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, Poole Road. 

H'¢ GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
22xpv TO DECEMBER 
( \UTDOOR LIFE.—FRU IT & FL LOWER F ARM, NE W- 
x BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, pretics 
(Gold oe R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Gre senhouses. MARAT i "Ra 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi) ul: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. ist Class Certificates, See Prospee: us. 








20rd. 
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OT. M ARY'S COLLEGE, 34 OL ANC AS: TER GATE. 
N Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College), 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for See mdary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SC sHOOL and Kinde — 

FEES :— STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SC HOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDE RGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL “TRAIN 

S°; President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ex NDE R, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Statf consists of 
Medical Lecturers andex serie need Teachers in every _ auch of Physical Train- 
including a Swedish Mistress from the Roya Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scie ike Teachers of P hysical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, ec. 
Dighemses and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS,.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional, Fini shing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further 
particulars from the sacar os 

NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are twaine xd in this College to become Teac hers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great aiventnats for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Piysical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE i dennepeseteth, 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Princip? al, Miss “y LAWRENCE. 


\ TINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. oo built for School; 
perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Dlustrated 

Prospectus from the Principa!, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
. Ian, 


Ss MARGARBT’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarde dannually to Girls under 13 years of age—Examina- 
tion to be held in March. Names of intending candidates should be sent to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before December 15th. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRE TARY. 


} OME SCHOOL. INCLUSIVE FEES. 

A Lady, having a small FINISHING SCHOOL of the highest social 
standing, country near Loudon, would REPLACE TWO GIRLS of good 
fimily, finishing, at advantageous terms.—‘* MATER,” care of Robert Watson, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 


ING COLLEGE. 


ing, 





\\)PEEC H AND LIP. RE ADING.— Private School for 
\ Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
WTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
b by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 


testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905. 

ral MMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
} real a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
[, tex tox SCHOOL, 


“STAM MERING, its 


PARK 


EAR READIN 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

For particulars and Prospectus ap ply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
For prospectus apply HEAD. MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 


at Private Schools in a ch. 
Warden—Rev,. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Le Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January I7th, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. © cantgb. 

K ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.- Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-crowing, Poultry, Bee- 


keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects. 
Boys 13 to 18, —Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab 


DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


¥Forfurther particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Healthy open-air life. 


R* 
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COLLEGE. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 








T HAMES 


_Incorporated 1893, 


Sir THOMAS su THERL AND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir = DMUND FREMANTLE, G. C.B., 


Cc. 
Comummander D. Ww ‘ILSON-BARKE R, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., 


Established 1962. 


Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Captain Superintendent 

F.R.G.8. 
Head-Master—F. 8. ORME, M.A. (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 
The Ship is anchored in the Thames ‘off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 
The College is devoted more particularly to the otnentien of youths. 


intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE ARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in “ant cwpacity . 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 1s 


carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ 

to holders of ‘ Worcester ’ Certificate. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
ark Lane, London, E.C, 


TZ ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURBY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV, 30th-— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIP S, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JONES SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


)}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in Mareh, Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitais. The new Physical andl 

Sivlogical Laboratoryes and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
G 


ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR 
. AST BOURNE COLLE EB. 
Head-Master— Rev, F. 8. 
Special Army and 


4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-edueational: 
4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 


and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


YOURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 

J STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements uvder personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. L INNEL L, M4A.Oxon, 


] UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides, £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
pluying-fields. 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER 
ERK HAM ST ED S083 OO LL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


QCHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
b Estrblished 1876. 
Prepares Boys of good family for the Schools, Army 


Universities, Publie 
and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 
situated.For Prospectus, References, &c., , 


counts as one years sea service 


Co) 
i- 


apply The HEAD MASTER. 
T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


NT. 
“a limited number of PUPILS are sD PREPARE D for University and Army 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. 


wt CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
b (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E,. MURRAY 
and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910 
Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King's, Westminster; Classical, 


Weymouth ; Classic al, St. L Lawrence, . aoe ee 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Osborne.— ¥ or 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, 51, Public Schools, and 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWY 8, M.A,, Acreman 


louse, Sherborne 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. “Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


FOREIGN. 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doc teur Blanche, Paris. 


| ADIES’ C OLLEGE, “ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais), FRANCE. 
4 One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious buikd- 
ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 
bathrooms. Health of pupils carefully considered, Moderate inclusive fees, 
Highest references.— Particulars, Mile. VENELLE, 


] OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
32 guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College.— Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head- -Master. 


4A MILLE DISTINGUEE demande PEN SIONNAIRES. 

Jolie maison a Chatou, grand jardin, belle vue, 2) minutes de Paris et 

10 minutes de St. Germain et de sa foret. Prix modérés.—S'adresser LEVADB, 

5 Rue des Sablitres, Chatou. Références: Pasteur Kenous, 8 Rue Alphonse 
Pallu, Le Vésinet (S.-et-O.) 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities far 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Shetching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


first-class 
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— 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

~ ils placed with French families, if desired. "Holiday pupils received.— 
ress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

residing in DIEPPE, 


ory LADY, married, 

DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation ; references given and required —Write Madame W. MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 

VRANCE.—BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 

CHARMETTES, A highly reeommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of GIRLS. Thorough rench and Education. Every care and atten- 
tion; good diet. House on hill in 7 ac — of ground. Reasonable terms.— 
Principals : ] Mme. and Miles. d‘HOMBEECK 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS. —The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
vleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace : and Gardens. 


“E U AT EL “U id 











EUCH (SUISSE). 


M. G. WARRE, ancien pasteur, recoit jeunes gens 4 l'année Ou pour saison 
de sports, éventuellement famille, enti¢re. Meilleures références.—Adresse, 
PETIT CATECHISME, NEUCH ATEL. 


HATEAU D°OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 17ru, 1911.— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 








SCHOLASTIO 4 “AGENCIES. 
DUCATI ON N 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
<HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invi to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
iad 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
S 











,HOULS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, L ONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
ABROAD for 


S*° CHOOLS in ENGLAND or 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
adea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON'S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
ted cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


{\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in , CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browyg (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. aa: 


\CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS it in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
a. OF CLIARGE. Please state 


tion, supplied to ge 
upils’ ages, locality pre d, and approximate school fees 
Sehred. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


_ Street. W. Established 1858. 00°20 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone Neo. 1854 ( errard). 


SHIPPING AND _PLEASURE TOURS. 





Qjpeeiatuas in the CANARY ISLANDS 
14 DAYS, including Hotel Accommodation. 
First Class 20 guineas. Second Class 14 guineas, 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE, 


Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., 


R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tous). 
£” 12s.—SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, and RIVIERA. 
2 d. 


Februa 
226 5s. ena EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CILY, NAPLES. March 9th. 


Plans from THE CRUISING _CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh ¢ Gardens, London, N.W. 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 
have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 

for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at: —Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 


London. 




















eee - yas Ce Gardens, London, N.W. 
INTER SPORTS at MONT ” PELERIN, above 


VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. Altitude 3,000 feet, magnificent views. 
Grand Hotel, 125 bedrooms.—Apply to the Chaplain, The Rev. D. COOPER 
HUNT, N Moatfield, Boscombe. 


Af 1SS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tovrs. 
Accompanied throughout pk Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 
s. exchgd. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 


March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN AKES. May, PYRINEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8. W. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI _BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and _ BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms 
’ ac 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. ees by 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of B: 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) , -_ Massage 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in 1 





SL 
Private House. V; ery 

sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months, 
Verandah facing soutW, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘ CANT AB.,’ ’ 
Middlecott, Ilsingtou, Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 


APPEALS. 
TATIONAL ORPHAN “HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distineting 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman : Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSC RIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH ry ys ao is earnestly solicited. Bankers: L loyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


((HURCH OF ENGLAN D WAIEFS & STRAYS S SOCIETY 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUE 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN TLEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognised Organisation of the National Church for Deali ing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 

107 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 15,500 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,100 now under the Society's care. 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £8,000, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 

Secretary, Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, 


__ OLD TOWN malt, § KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 
TYPEWRITING. 
TIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


General MS, 10d. 1,(00 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, ford, Essex. 


Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


" MISCELLANEOUS. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 


\ 


FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well. 
Educated, Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 


TRAINING a Speciality, INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY 


OURNALISM FOR W OMEN. — Practical knowledge 
e leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Moltoa Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write 
or telephone. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The Px ople’s s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 


___sSP.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


Ee ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
du and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Sedbecinn. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWQOOD, 
a Exchange Street East, Liv erpool. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any y old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers : == al and Counties, 














firm in the World.—R. D. and 
Ipswich. Established 1833, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL | 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

















By post, 2s. 3d. 


manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. I 
NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Stre et. W., give 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrart. 
PURCHA gra 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY aay 3 SOCIETY, Limited, 
USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail ‘Department 
Cats aA. FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 
OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols. ; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols. ; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
Books for Young Folks. A special section is devoted to Sets of Standard 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oiffices, 63 Oxford 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, 
N = yromptneny correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; aud Branches. 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
OOKS are the Best Presents—BOOKS.—Our Christmas 
Authors, Poets, &c., in leather bindings. Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, suit- 
” 
” READING-CASES FOR THE “ SPECTATOR. 
Or at the Office, 


Street, London, Est, 100 years. 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
SED or LOANS nted thereon by 
Established 1835. Capital (Pad py 2500, 000, 

We postage. publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Birmingham. 

List contains the latest and most noteworthy Books of the Year and 
able for gifts.— —Write ora ony to A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 

To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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. per cent. of the Germans, 


said Rubinstein, thirty per 
cent. of the French, and eighteen 
per cent. of the English under- 
stand music. 

The only practical way of becoming 


intimately acquainted with the 


masterpieces of orchestral music 


is through the use of 


The 


fEolian 


Orchestrelle 





You command a view of the whole range of the 


art from the Symphonies of Haydn to com- 


positions such as “The Arcadians.” You can 
have a demonstration of the £olian Orchestrelle 
whenever you care to call at £olian Hall, and 
a written description will be sent if you write 


for Catalogue 20. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 

Send to us. We will send cash offer. 


If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS........2£75,000,000. 


. 
Impaired Digestion 
Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. **‘ Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only, 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Stree‘, London. 











Bacillus 
Health 


Don't think you are making a real 
test of the Bulgarian health bacillus 


The 
of 


unless you get genuine Lactic St. Ivel 
Cheese. 
It is not a mixture of the many 


and various bacilli which occur in 


soured milk. 


It contains the genuine Massol 
by 


recommended 


Professor 


by 


bacillus, discovered 


Massol 
Professor Metchnikoff. 


and 


If soured milk or other prepara. 
tions of Bulgarian bacillus have not 
given you the benefit you expected, 
it is because you have not had the 
bacillus in the right form. Prove 
this 
fortnight’s course of 


for yourself by trying a 


ST. IVEL Cheese 


LACTIC 


“The Pride of the West Countrie ” 


Every ounce of Lactic St. Ivel Cheese contains 
57,000,000,000 of the bacillus of health—the genuine 
Bulgarian Massol bacillus—which annihilates the putrefactive 
germs which spread poisons through the system, and so cause 
sickness and bodily decay. By annihilating these evil germs, 
the “friendly” healthful bacillus in Lactic St. Ivel Cheese tends 
to produce perfect health, and to very materially prolong life 
under happy conditions of vigorous vitality. 


Ask your Doctor! 


64d. cach at grocers and dairymen, 
If any difficulty in obtaining, send 
od. stamps for full size sample cheese 


and set of lovely Somerset Views, 


Aplin & Barrett, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, Yeovil. 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 

is sold in greater quantities 

than any other branced 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard. 


OF all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pet Down. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an —- 
light Dinner Wine. The q 

of this wine will be found alt 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Sopastee DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/8 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure eaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa — Station, including Cases 
Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Strest. 








THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


47 PALL MALL, 6.0. S.W. 





Send for Price-List. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastlier - - - 24- oo 20 
Brauneberg - - - 27: - a 
Graacher Himmeb§lrcich 36/- - oo 

Th:se attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 











Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 


St. Michael’s House, 
__ Cornhill, London, E. EC, 





(EsTaBLIsHED 
1763. ) 


‘PSTAIRS — and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THacxerar. 

The COUNCIL Tot the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS ty cen tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on Sect of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bri d, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5S. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate, 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 


“This is genuine Cocoa,”"—Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your patient Schwei 
Cocoatina.”—Sir ANprew CLaRK. maer'e 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 

WHY BUY A NEW DRESS 

When your old one can be renovated and made 
as good as new by “oe a 1 


SECCOTINE 


which is wonderfully effective in tA Laces, 
Muslins, Silks, Woollens, &.? SOLD EVERY- 
— in pate’ - pin-stoppered tubes, 3d. and 6d. 

h. Sample tube and booklet free from 
MeCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 





J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, 
and PALPITATION. 





Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 





The only Palliative in 
HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members 


2 s. 4. g 
«. 2 O @| Members a — wow 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUEZ.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 

physical condition of the 
adoption of Universal Military 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


poeste by bringing about the 
raining for Home Defence. 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 
3% 


5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
10 and Journal . 050 


1 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





‘ARETHUSA’ 


APPEALS FOR HELP. 


JACK 









STARVING and SHIVERING 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Pray Help THE CHURCH ARMY to 

Provide CHRISTMAS CHEER 
for thousands of poor households who would otherwise spend the 
day in HUNGER, cold, and misery; and to bring YULETIDE 
GLADNESS to many hundreds of poor men, women, girls, and 
lads in our Labour Homes, Labour Relief Depots, &e. 

Gifts of groceries, materials for dinners, coals, blankets, toys, 
clothing, boots, &c., or funds to buy the same, most gratefully 
received by Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Chairman, Social 
Department, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. Gifts may, if desired, be marked for 
any particular Department. 

Cheques, &c., crossed “Barclays’, ajc Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary "CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. 
HAMILTON, K.C., Hon, Treasurer. Telephone : Paddington 3440. 








The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MABINE. 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Patronsx—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND THE QUEEN. 


Founded 1843. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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Its issue in light and slender volumes will be a novel feature of 





the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition), to be published 
shortly by the Cambridge University Press. 


HE great drawback to the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
past has been its size. A volume weighed nearly 7 1b. and 
measured 24 inches in thickness. Two hands were needed to 
take it from its shelf, and it could be read only at a table or 
desk. In too many instances, therefore, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica was seldom opened, was regarded solely as a book 
of reference, to which recourse was had only in the last resort. 
Thus its size openly conflicted with the purpose which its 
editors, from the beginning, had kept consistently before 
them—namely, the preparation of a book intended, not only 
for reference, and for constant reference, but also for reading. 


The employment of India paper. 

But how was the drawback of cumbrous volumes to be avoided 
in the production of a book containing over 40 million words ? 
There was, in truth, but one solution of the problem. It was 
recognised that the employment of India paper would at once 
reduce the bulk by two-thirds. The Cambridge University Press 
had long been famous for its India paper Bibles; but the idea of 
using India paper in the production of a book containing 28,000 
quarto pages was too revolutionary to find immediate acceptance— 
how revolutionary may be judged from the fact that the normal 
output of India paper in England for a whole year would suffice 
for the printing of only some 5,000 or 6,000 copies of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Experiments, however, did but bring 
out the advantages of India paper, and the publishers of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica believe that, from the point of view of 
its usefulness and its popularity, this purely material change is a 
consideration scarcely less important than the recent character of 
its information and the systematic manner in which this informa- 
tion is presented. For the practical value of an encyclopaedia 
depends upon the extent to which it is used, and for once that the 
old cumbrous Encyclopaedia Britannica was opened and read the 
new slender volumes will be used a hundred times. 


28 inches against 7 feet. 


To those who are acquainted with the 10th edition it will seem 


scarcely credible that the 29 slender volumes of the new edition | 
As a matter of | 


are indeed the equivalent of the 35 old volumes. 
fact, they contain over two million words more, and the reduction 
in bulk has been achieved without any diminution in the size of 
the type. 


impression each is slightly less than 1 inch in thickness and 
weighs but 3 lb. The old volumes made a row over 7 feet wide 
and weighed 2401lb. The new volumes occupy a width of 
28 inches and weigh 80 Ib. 

It is easier to take an India paper volume of the new edition 
from its shelf with thumb and forefinger than it was to lift one of 
the old volumes in two hands, and, whereas the reader of an old 
volume had to sit up to a table, the new India paper volume is 
I'ght enough to hold in one hand, while the reader sits back at 
his ease. To the reader, indeed, the India paper volume offers 
another convenience besides that of its lightness—namely, 
flexibility. The ordinary paper book, bound in boards with a 
stiff back, is ruined if it be doubled back, cover to cover, and a 
quarto volume, however light, is inconveniently large when held 
open. India paper, on the other hand, lends itself to flexible | 
covers and an elastic back, and the reader of an India paper 
volume of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is thus able to bend | 
it double, back to back, so that the quarto book makes a handful | 


no larger than an ordinary octavo volume or magazine when it is | 


held open. 
Specimen pages printed on India paper. 


Nor will the reader, upon nearer acquaintance, find any reason 
to discount the evident conveniences of India paper. For the 
wohderful characteristic of this material is that with extreme 
thinness it combines an extraordinary degree of opacity—thus the 
print does not show through from one page toanother. Moreover, 
India paper, made almost exclusively of rag, and finished with a 
hard surface, absorbs the ink less than ordinary book paper, and 
thus yields a very sharp impression from type and illustrations. 
On these points, however, the reader may judge for himself, since 


Each of the old volumes, containing about 850 pages, | 
measured 2} inches in thickness and weighed close upon 7 Ib. | 
The new volumes contain 960 pages each, but in the India paper | 


the specimen pages accompanying the prospectus for which he is 
invited to write are printed upon India paper. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press attach great 
importance to this question of India paper. They believe, not only 
that the purchaser of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica will, in 
virtue of this material change, better appreciate the value of his 
possession, but also that, in this compact shape, the book will appeal 
to many who, for lack of house-room, would not have taken it at all 
in its old form. Nevertheless, in the production of a historic 
publication, they do not feel justified in breaking completely with 
tradition, and an impression, therefore, is also being issued upon 
ordinary paper, such as was used for previous editions. 


Two impressions and the “ advance ” offer. 


The fact that two impressions of the new edition are in prepara- 
tion, and the fact that the limited supply of India paper, as has 
been suggested above, presents no slight problem, constitute the 
basis of an offer which greatly favours those who can at once, in 
advance of actual publication, intimate their intention of taking 
the new work. For the present, and until the results of this 
advance offer have afforded the desired evidence, only a compara- 
tively small number of sets are being printed in either form 
for delivery in January, and further supplies will scarcely be 
available until three or four months later. If the publishers are 
to manufacture without even longer delay, it is essential that, at 
the earliest possible moment, they should be in a position largely 
to increase their present orders to manufacturers upon an assured 
| basis. How many sets of the 29 volumes will be required upon 
India paper? In what proportions will the India paper and the 
ordinary paper impressions find favour ? 

Upon the answer to this question depends not only the prompt 
manufacture of further supplies, but also the mairitenance of 
the very small difference between the prices provisionally named 
for the two forms of the new edition. Usually a book printed 
upon India paper costs from 50 to 100 per cent. more than the 
same book printed upon ordinary paper. Provisionally, and in 
the expectation of a very large demand for the book in its smaller 
form, the difference in price between the ordinary paper and the 
India paper impressions has been fixed at but 1s. 2d. a volume, an 
increase in price of merely one-fourteenth. It is only in virtue 
| of contracts such as have never yet been known in the trade that 
| the new Encyclopaedia Britannica can be offered upon India 
paper at so slight an increase in price. Since the printing of the 
29 volumes takes some 60 lb. of India paper, which, at the 
| ordinary market rate, costs 1/- a pound, it will be realised that, for 

publishers who wish to sell their India paper volumes at the 
lowest possible price, there is no margin for miscalculation as to 
| the amount of India paper required. 


| 


(15/19 instead of 30/- a volume. 
| It is essential that the Cambridge University Press should 
| obtain this information correctly and at once, and, in looking 
| for guidance in this matter to the results of the present 
advance offer, the publishers willingly grant a large advantage 
to the reader who assists them in the economical production 
| of the book by signifying now, in advance of actual publica- 
| tion, his intention of subscribing. Advance applicants, who 
need make no payment whatever until the volumes are 
delivered, may obtain the new Encyclopaedia Britannica at 
the rate of only 15/,,a volume. It will be remembered that 
30/- a volume was the price at which the 9th edition was 
published, and this, it is intended, shall be the ultimate price 
lof the 11th edition. Those who make application at once, 
| therefore, obtain a special rate, and may also secure one of 
| the copies already in process of manufacture. Prospectus 
|and specimen pages will be forwarded post-free from the 
Cambridge University Press. Name and address may be 
written below, and this corner torn off and posted to the 


Cambridge University Press, 135 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 163. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and J atin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


an Ethical 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Rew, , onion, E.C, 
NEW vee CALCUTTA, and BOMB 





Smoke .. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player's Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MEDIUM 5°: WHITE iid. 
Strengths per oz. LABEL 2 per oz. 


Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 


PECIAL 1] BOOK BARGAINS FOR XMAS, all new.— 
kK) Geo. Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Vittorio Carpaccio, The 
Life and Works of, numerous Illustrations, #2 128, 6d., for 18s. 6d.; Symonds’ 
Days Spent on a Doge's Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen Victoria, 
3 vols., £3 3s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare 
the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; also send for 
Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it etsewhere, try I am the most expert Bookfinder 
extant.-BAKER'S GREAT JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


me, 


BOOKSHO P, 








ey 


Messrs. BUMPUS, 


of 


350 Oxford Street, 


have just issued a Catalogue 
of the Newest Books fer 
Xmas ; and also a specially 
selected List of First, Best, 
and Scarce Editions of the 
Greatest Authors and most 


Post-free 
Telephone : 


notable Illustrators. 
on application. 


1651 Paddington. 


Messrs. Bumpus have just 
received the special appoint- 
ment as Booksellers to H.M. 


King George V. 





—- 


NOW READY.—Price 3s. 6d. net. 


CANOEING AND CAMPING ADVENTURES 


Being an Account of Three Cruises in Northern Waters. 
By R. C. ANDERSON, F.R.G.S. 

Fully Tilustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches by G. C. BOULDERSON, 

Mr. Axperson’s “CANOEING AND Camping ADVENTURES” gives us a fasci- 
nating account of three cruises ; the first round Wenern, the great Swedish lake 
the second from Christiania to Stockholm by sea, lake, river, and canal; and 
the third a more ambitious trip from Stockholm to St. Petersburg by the 
Aland Islands and the south coast of Finland. 

The Bristol Times says :—‘“‘ After reading Mr. Anderson's narrative one fee ls 
ready to jump up, purchase a canoe, and start right away for Norway. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth bound, containing about 200 pages. 


London: C. GILBERT-WOOD, 5 & 3 Arundel Street, W.C. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


THE NATION’S DANGER. 


THE FRAUD AND WEAKNESS 
OF OUR HOME DEFENCES. 
Reprinted from the Outlook. 


THE NEW OUTLOOK CO. Ltd., 167 Strand, W.C. 


WHAT AND WHERE IS TRUTH 
IN RELICION ? 


Plain answers given on Rational Grounds only, by the 
THEISTIC CHURCH, London. Found not in words alleged 
to be GOD’S, but in WORKS, wrought by HIM under our very 
eyes. By the SOU L, through the SOUL, to the SOUL is the 
Truth revealed. 

THEISTIC LITERATURE will be sent gratis to anyone 
applying to the Hon. Sec., Postal Mission, THEISTIC CHU RCH, 
Swallow Strect, Piccadilly, W., where services are held on Sundays 
at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 














Svo, 2s., post-free. 
AND ITS WONDERS, AND 
From Things Heard and Secn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg's philosophy.” 


HEAVEN HELL. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 baeeeenmanind Street. 
“REMINISCENCES | ‘OF A SUNNY CLIM E,” ~ by 
M. E. W.—A Charming Christmas Gift- Book. The Illustrations are 
from life. They represent the descendants of the Southern slaves at h 


‘Uncie Tom's Cabin.”— 


present time. The book is in . vsant contrast to * 
HATCHARD'S, §7 Piccadilly, W 
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Just Published. 


Turner’s Golden Visions. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


Illustrated by 50 Reproductions in Colour, on mounts. In 1 
yolume, cloth gilt, 8 by 10}, 21s. net. The book records the life 
and art of Turner. 


The Illustrations in Colour contain many “golden visions” never 


reproduced before, and embodied in the text are many extracts, | 


new to the public, of an autobiographical character, which were 
found scrawled on the leaves of Turner's sketch-books which he 
bequeathed to the nation. 


“No finer volume is to be found among the thousands issued this season.” 
—Sphere. 





Just Published. 


The Louvre. 


By Paul G. Konody and Maurice W. Brockwell. 


Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on mounts. In 1 volume (size 
about 8} by 11), handsomely bound, at 21s. net. 


The first serious attempt of a permanent nature to place before 
the general public a critical summary of the paintings of the great 
French National Museum, together with a systematic selection 
from its masterpieces. 

“ The authors have not missed any of the salient features, neither have they 
overlooked the researches of modern authorities,’’—Athenzum, 


“ Will certainly come to be recognised as the standard work on the subject.” 
— Observer. 








TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Book of Love, 


AND 


The Book of Friendship. 


Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose Passages, 


Both Volumes arranged by Arthur Ransome. Size 8} by 6}. 
Handsome volumes, set in a bold type. Decorations by Byam 
Suaw and R. T. Rose. 


Issued in 2 Bindings: Buckram gilt, gilt top, 6s. net; full 
parchment gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A handsome gift-book indeed! ‘The Book of Friendship’ is a little 


library, and bas the merit of being unlike any other anthology at present on 
the market, both in appearance and in manner.’’— Westminster Gasette, 





a _ " —~ 


Just Completed. 
A SHAKESPEARE LONG LOOKED FOR. 


The Era Shakespeare. 
Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
Large type. Pocket volumes. Very full Annotations. Very low 


price. Beautiful volumes. In 42 cloth-bound volumes at 8d. 
net per volume. Complete sets in box, 30s. net. 
“ Abundant notes are provided at the bottom of each page; the type is clear; 


and the introductions are brief and sufficient. Notes on textual matters showing 
wide knowledge are added at the end."’"—Athenzum, 





Recently Published, 


British Costume during 
Nineteen Centuries. 


Civil and Ecclesiastical. 


By Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown, Expert Adviser upon Costume to 
several of the Great Pageants, &c. 
Illustrated with about 500 Engravings, Plates, and Coloured 
Illustrations, from Illuminated MSS., Missals, &c., the outcome 
of years of original research in various National Collections. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 128. 6d. net. 


“ A sumptuous, beautifully produced, and exceedingly valuable work.’’—Stage. 
“A perfect treasure of delightful pictures.”"—Saturday Review. 





LONDON: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 





The National Gallery. 


One Hundred Plates in Colour, on mounts. General Editor— 
T. Leman Hare. Joint Authors—P.G. Konopy, F. W. Lippmann, 
M. W. Brockwetu. Two handsome volumes, 4to, cloth, 9} by 11}, 
One Cuinea net the Set. 
“It may be doubted if there is any other popular guide to the history of 
 meperm which gives such an admirably condensed account of a subject which 
as given birth to a whole library.” —Athenzum, 


“The main thing is the illustrations, and these are undeniably beautiful.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Section II. Now Ready. 


The British Bird Book. 


Illustrated by Two Hundred Coloured Drawings of British Birds 
and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs of their Nests. 
Editor—F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. Contributors—J. L. 
Bonhote, M.A.; William Farren; Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, M.A. 
Oxon.; W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S.; Edmund Selous; A. L. Thomson; 
Miss E. L. Turner. Artists—G. E. Collins, H. Grénvold, G. E. 
Lodge, A. W. Seaby, Miss W. Austen, and others. 


In 12 sections at 10s. 6d. net per section, and in 4 volumes, 
buckram, gilt tops, 36s. net per volume. 


There is also an Edition de Luxe of 350 copies, signed and 
numbered in 12 sections, at 218. met per section, and in 4 
volumes, half-morocco, gilt edges, at £4 4s. net per volume. 

“It may be asked, Why another book on British Birds? In the present case 
the answer is a very satisfactory one, for this publication is designed and pro- 
moted on advanced principles—in fact, although descriptions and figures leave 
little to be desired as means of identification, the main object is to study the 
birds themselves as sentient creatures.”’—Zoologist. 

_“* Everyone will acknowledge the beauty of these drawings of bird life The 
bird-lover will find information here for which he might otherwise have to 
search through the whole literature of the subject.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The most sumptuous book of British birds that has appeared for many 
years.’’—Daily News, 





Vol. I. Just Published, 


The Book of 
Decorative Furniture. 


Its Form, Colour, and History. 


By Edwin Foley, Fellow Soc. Designers, Author of “Some Old 
Woodwork,” &c. 

With 100 Reproductions in Full Colour of British and Foreign 
Furniture from Drawings by the Author, and 1,000 Text 
Illustrations. 

In 2 voluthes, handsomely bound, 508. net. Vol. I, price 25s. 
net, now ready. 

“ This work is likely to be more comprehensive than any previous encyclo- 


vwedia of its kind. It is to contain many novel features, and Mr. Foley's life- 
nowledge is to be embodied in it.’"—Athenzum, 


A MAGNIFICENT COLOUR BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poetry of Empire. 


Nineteen Centuries of British History. 
Edited by John Lang. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by W. Rarney. 

A Collection of Poems for Boys and Girls describing the most 
stirring events of British History from the earliest to the present 
times, chronologically arranged. The book includes a large 
number of copyright pieces never before included in any such 
collection, by such poets as Rupyarp Kipiine, Henry Newsour, 
Roprert Lovis Stevenson, A. C. Swinpurne, W. E. HEN ey, 
Witiiam Warson, and by Poets of the Dominions across the Seas. 

Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Home Fun. 


An Original Volume for Boys and Girls. 
By Cecil H. Ballivant. 


The most important chapters of the book contain instruction 
on the following forms of Home Entertainment :—Sleight of 
Hand—Conjuring— Ventriloquism—lIllusions — Scientific, Electri- 


cal, and Chemical Experiments—Photo Pastimes—Amateur 
Theatricals—Character Impersonations—Mimicry—Nigger Min- 
strelsy—Clog Dancing—Marionettes—Fortune Telling—Palmistry 


—Graphology—Shadowgraphy—Clairvoyance, &c., &c. 
Large square 8vo, 6s, net. 


“ Dealing with every conceivable indoor occupation and amusement for young 
people, and profusely illustrated.”’— Outlook. 
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Cassell’s Gift-Books 


Cassell’s Christmas Catalogue contains beautiful Coloured Pictures 

and full details of Books suitable for Boys and Girls and the Older 

Folk, at prices to suit every purse. Undernoted are a few Books 
taken from Messrs. Cassell’s List. 








in the Keartons’ 
Heart of Africa Nature Pictures 


By the DUKE OF MECK- Contains 24 Colour Plates, 72 
LENBURG. With 4 Coloured Rembrandt Photogravures, 
Pilates, 147 pages of Illustra- and hundreds of Photographic 
tions, and 2 Maps, cloth gilt. Reproductions, with Descrip- Two 
“Tt is safe to say that this tive Text by RICHARD Vols. 
book is likely to remain KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., 15/- 
for some time the standard 15/- &e. Cloth gilt, gilt top. “A each 
authority,””-—Times, net handsome work.’’—Standard. net 


The Encyclo- Napoleon 
pzedic Dictionary in his own Defence 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
A New Work of Reference toall With 5 Plates, cloth gilt. A 
Words in the English Lan- Reprint of certain Letters 
guage, with a full account of Eight written by Napoleon from St. 


their origin, meaning, pro- vols. Helena to Lady Clavering, 
nunciation and use. Over 3,000 7/6 and a Reply by Theodore 
Tilustrations. New Edition, net Hook. With whichare Incor- 
with Supplementary Volume, each. porated Notes and an Essay 


containing about 28,000 addi- £3 on Napoleon as a Man of 12/- 
tional words, 70 Original net Letters, by the Author. net 


Coloured Plates. Complete in per 
Steamships 


8 vols., strongly bound incloth set 
The Sea and their Story 
By E. KEBLE CHATTER. 


and its Story TON. With beautiful Coloured 


By Capt. FRANK H. SHAW Frontispiece and over 150 Illus- 
and ERNEST H. ROBINSON, trations, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
With Coloured Plates by “A large, popular, and attrac- 
famous Marine Artists, and tive history, copiously illus- 21/- 
hundreds of Illustrations, trated.’’—Times. net 
cloth gilt. ‘ An admirable 9/- 
gift-book.’’—Evening Standard net 100 


The Dictionary Popular Pictures 
of English History Facsimile Reproductions in 


Colour of Popular Pictures 
Sdited by SIDNEY J. LOW selected from the World's 
M.A., and F. 8. PULLING, 


Great Galleries, with Notes 
M.A. With Contributions by by ARTHUR FISH, and 


- Toei . Introduction by M. H. 
Eminent Writers. Illustrated. 9/- > +4 . 

* oo» Revised Editi - SPIELMANN, F.S.A, Cloth 
New Revised Edition, Cloth gilt. net. gilt. Vol. I. 12/- 


Cassell’s Book The 
of Quotations con | Ideal Garden 





Proverbs and net; By H. H. THOMAS. With 16 
Household Words Half- Coloured Plates and 96 Repro- 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM, leather) ductions from Photographs, 
M.A. Over 32,000 References 12/6 handsomely Decorated, cloth 6's 
and full verbal Index. net gilt. net 





For Boys and Girls 
**A fascinating book.”—TIMES, 


All About Railways 
By F. 8. HARTNELL. Colour Frontispiece ani 48 pages of Illustrations 
from Photographs. 6/- 
“*Willappeal to many. Itisa book that must attract boys by its lucid explana- 
tions .....well illustrated......of every detail of the Train Service."’—Sphere. 


Under the Red Rose. By Escorr Lyyy. With 4 
Colour and 4 Black-and-White Illustrations by CHRISTOPHER CLARK, 
R.I. 5 


* A story of old romance full of knightly doings.” — World. 


The Adventures of Phyllis. By Bessre Manrcuanr. 
With 4 Colour and 4 Bilack-and-White Illustrations by FRED 
WHITING. 5/- 


Three Cirls on a Yacht. By E. E. Cowper. With 
4 Colour and 4 Black-and-Whaute Illustrations by E. S. HODGSON. Cloth 
gilt. S/- 


The Cassell Annuals 


make excellent Gifts 





Cassell’s Annual Chums 

For Boys and Girls. With over| Yearly Volume 

10 Coloured Pictures and many]| With Colour Plates and numerous 

Illustrations in Black -and - White, | other Illustrations, cloth, full gilt, 8 -. 

Handsome Picture Boards, 3/6; cloth | It has well over a thousand pages of 

gilt, gilt edges, §/-, stories and pictures such as boys love. 
“ Two entirely new annuals which will be hailed with joy by all boys and girls,”’ 

—Birmingham Post. 


The British Boys’ Annual | The British Cirls’ Annual 


A real boys’ book, full of spirited adven- | A volume for modern girls. With 
ture stories. 8 Coloured Plates and | 8 Coloured Plates and about 30 Full- 
numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, §/-, | page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5/-, 


Cassell’s List contains a wide selection of Charming New Picture Books. 








Catalogue post-free from 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 








Now Ready, Four of the Best, the Cheape and 
Popular Annuals for Children of rte =. Mest 


CHATTERBOX. 


OVER 250 NEW “A CHILD’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


** Still holds its own as first favourite.""—Scotsman. 


416 12 
LARGE PAGES. COLOURED PLATES. 
Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 5s. Weekly 
Numbers, $d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 
No publication has ever been more widely read than 
CHATTERBOX. 
WHY ? WHY ? 
CHATTERBOX is the Best Each 3s. Volume of CHATTER. 
Vaiue for Money ever offered. | BOX contains more than 
The Proprietors of this wonderfully 3 Ordinary 3s. 6d. Books. 
popular volume have consistently made | When you ask for CHATTER. 
it their sole aim te give the public BOX, sce that you get it, 
most exceptional valuc. and do not be put off. 


CHATTERBOX. CHATTERBOX. 


SUNDAY. SUNDAY. 


416 LARGE PAGES. 4 COLOURED PLATES. 
250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“SUNDAY.” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth 
Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 5s. Weekly Numbers, }d.; Monthly 
Parts, 3d. 


“A difficult problem solved as well as it can be anywhore.”’"— Spectator, 
* We can imagine nothing better.’’—Times. 


FOR FOR. 
sors. FRE PRIZE. © ants. 
13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Original Pictures. 
Jound to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d., Paper; 1s. 6d., Pictorial 
Boards; 2s., Cloth; 2s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 
“It would be difficult to find a better book.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
LEADING STRINGS. 
THE LARGE EASY 
BABY’S ANNUAL. TYPE. WORDS. 
Cloth Boards, 23. 6d.; Mlustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 
“ Nothing could be Letter.” —Daily Telegraph. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd, 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON ; and all Booksellers. 








Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd.. London. 





| 
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From Hodder « Stoughton’s Christmas List 


The rarest and most luxurious publication of the year 


The 
Peter Pan Porttolio 


By 
ARTHUR RACKHAM 


rom “Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” by ]. M. Barrie 















The portfolio contains twelve magnificent reproductions of the 
most famous drawings by Arthur Rackham illustrating ‘ Peter Pan.” 
They are printed in facsimile colours and are approximately the 
full size of the originals. 

There are two editions of “The Peter Pan Portfolio” for Great 
Britain: the Ten Guinea net edition, limited to 500 copies, numbered 
and signed by the publishers, and the Twenty Guinea net Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, numbered and signed by the 
publishers, with each plate signed by Arthur Rackham. In view 
of the strictly limited edition of ‘‘The Peter Pan Portfolio” orders 
should be placed at once. 

Special Prospectus, with specimen plate, post-free to readers 
of this journal on receipt of 4 penny stamps. 
















‘PETER PAN” THE IMMORTAL 
“Peter Pan,” by J. M. Barrie, in an edition of so moderate a 
price as to be within reach of everyone. 








The New 6/=- net Edition of 


Peter Pan 


By J. M. BARRIE 
with 24 Plates in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


will find its way into every home like ‘Alice in Wonderland” 
and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 












The original edition of “Peter Pan im Kensington 
Gardens,” by J]. M. Barrie, with 50 Plates in Colour by 
Arthur Rackham, ts published at 15]- net 









HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas List 





Hodder & Stoughton’s magnificent series of colour 
books illustrating the Works of Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF 


HAMLET. With 30 Plates in Colour by W. G. 


SIMMONDS. Limited Edition de Luxe, signed, and bound in vellum, 
£2 2s. net. Cloth Edition, 1os. 6d. net 


““No less remarkable for its excellent execution than for the intelligent rendering which it presents 
of the dramatist’s idea."—Glasgow Herald 





SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF 


AS YOU LIKE IT. With 40 Plates in Colour 
by HUGH THOMSON. Limited Edition de Luxe, signed by 


the Artist, and bound in vellum, £2 2s. net. Cloth Edition, ros. 6d. net 


“Every picture in the book is bright with the sunshine that always lit the Forest of Arden.” 
— Westminster Gazette 





SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF 


THE TEMPEST. With 40 Plates in Colour by 
EDMUND DULAC. Limited Edition de Luxe all sold. Cloth 


Edition, ros. 6d. net 


“We do not think ‘The Tempest’ could have been more daintily, and at the same time morc 
effectively, pictured.”—Glasgow Herald 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. — With 
36 Plates in Colour by Sir JAMES D. LINTON, PR. 


Limited Edition de Luxe, signed by the Artist, and bound in vellum, £2 2s. net. 
Cloth Edition, ros. 6d. net 


“This exquisite edition is a joy for ever. Sir James Linton’s coloured illustrations are not only 
a revelation of his art and of modern methods of reproduction, but of Shakespeare’s art.” 
— Contemporary Review 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF 


TWELFTH NIGHT. With 40 Plates in Colour 
by W. HEATH ROBINSON. Limited Edition de Luxe, 


signed by the Artist, and bound in vellum, £2 2s. net. Cloth Edition, 1os. 6d. net 


“Noble, austere, fantastic, visionary. Imbued with the true Shakespeare spirit.”—Manchester Courier 


Write for Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application 





+ =. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas List 





EXQUISITE COLOUR BOOKS 
EDMUND DULAC 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, and other Fairy 


Tales from the Old French. With 30 Paintings in Colour 


by EDMUND DULAC. Cloth, 15s. net 


Edition de Luxe all subscribed 


The most beautiful book ever published at a popular price 





G. D. ARMOUR 


MR. JORROCKS’ LECTORS. With 25 Plates 
in Colour by G. D. ARMOUR. | 10s. 64. net 


Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net 


Uniform with “ Hunts with Jorrocks.” “If there is a book,” says the Glasgow Hera/d, “ which we can 
understand a genuine sportsman enjoying almost as much as a good run, it is undoubtedly this one.” 


FRANK REYNOLDS 
r r . ‘ 
MR. PICK WICK. Pages from the Pickwick Papers. 
With 25 Paintings in Colour by FRANK REYNOLDS, 
R.I. Cloth, 15s. net Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net 


The gift-book of the year for lovers of Charles Dickens 


ROBERT HICHENS 


THE HOLY LAND. By ROBERT 
HICHENS. The Pictures in Colour by JULES 
GUERIN, and many Photographs. Cloth, 25s. net 

“A book into which a kterary aritst, a prose poet, has 
thrown all his feeling for colour, and an artist of the 
brush has put all his poetic vision” 


SIDNEY H. METEYARD 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By H. W. 


LONGFELLOW. With 30 Paintings in Colour by 
SIDNEY H. METEYARD. Cloth, ros. 6d. net 

Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net 
Every lover of the beautiful in poetry and art will welcome 
this sumptuous edition of Longfellow's “ Golden Legend” 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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From Hodder « Stoughton’s Christmas List 


This wonderful record of the greatest feat in the history of exploration must 


































find a place in every good library. From it all future Arctic literature must date 


THE NORTH POLE. By COMMANDER 
ROBERT E. PEARY. With 116 Illustrations, cloth, 25s. net. 


Limited Edition de Luxe, signed by Commander Peary and Captain Bartlett. 
£2 2s. net Second Edition 


“Of the illustrious band of living Arctic explorers none has more richly deserved to win the prize for which so 
many have vainly striven than Commander Peary."—Times. ‘The publication of this wonderful story is at once 
the climax and the record of one of the most thrilling adventures in the history of human exploration.”—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘‘Commander Peary’s book must take high rank in the records of travel...... cannot fail to be 
supremely interesting.”—Morning Post. “The story is one long-drawn thrill.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘There 
can be no book of travel which can have so remarkable or so sensational an interest as this book..,...A suitable 
record of the greatest feat in the history of exploration."—Daily News 





Marie Corelli’s Fantasy 


The only new book by Miss Marie Corelli published this year 


THE DEVIL’S MOTOR. A Fantasy by 


MARIE CORELLI. With Paintings in Colour by ARTHUR 
SEVERN, R.I. Limited Edition de Luxe, signed, £2 2s. net. Special Art 
Binding, tos. 6d. net; cloth, 6s, net 





Sir Robert Anderson’s Secret Service Remiaiscences 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MY 


OFFICIAL LIFE. By Sir ROBERT ANDER. 
SON, K.C.B., LL.D. With Photogravure Portrait, ros. 6d. net 


“The cream of Sir Robert Anderson’s reminiscences is so thick that even the comments evoked in Parliament 
and the Press by their recent publication in Blackwood have not perceptibly thinned the interest of them.”— 
Daily Graphic, ‘“ His denunciation of the methods of the Treasury is, to say the least of it, refreshing, and he 
is by no means enamoured of the procedure in our Courts of Law. The book is full of good anecdotes, and may 
be read with enjoyment from cover to cover."—Morning Post. ‘ The author guides us behind the scenes of the 
drama of criminal investigation—not very far behind, perhaps, but no doubt quite as far as it is desirable that we 
should be allowed to go; and he also gives us fis candid opinion of various Home Secretaries, Chief 
Commissioners of Police, and other important official personages. The reputation of Childers suffers at his 
hands, and the picture which he draws of Sir William Harcourt’s impatience with his colleagues suggests one of 
the reasons why Sir William was prevented bya lack of willing followers from becoming the leader of the 
Liberal Party."—Times 








Robert Hichens’s classic book on the magic and mystery of Egypt 


THE SPELL OF EGYPT. By ROBERT 


HICHENS, Author of “ The Garden of Allah.” 6s. 


“ Readers will be glad to have ‘ The Spell of Egypt’ in the handier form, for Mr. Hichens has made the desert 
his own, and is at his best when he is describing scenes of Northern Africa. The land has cast its spell upon 
him, and he has been able to throw it over us. Prettily and dexterously, he describes the impressions which 
Cairo, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the district of the Lower Nile make on him. With clever, intimate touch he 
makes his readers feel the silence of the desert, the glory of Egyptian sunsets, the mystery of the great spaces, 
and all the charm of that wonderful land. These pen-pictures are very delightful; they bring the colour, 
the meaning, the restfulness, and the strange atmosphere to us; the author communicates his own enthusiasm 
and his own interpretation. He is not dogmatic; he is not exhaustive or exhausting; he crams us with no 
unnecessary information—he just puts us into the mood to enjoy these things for ourselves, or gives us a flavour, 
wafts us a vapour of the Nile, and that is the best achievement of the essayist.”"—Daily Telegraph 





























Write for detailed List of New Works in Literature, Belles-Lettres, and History post-free on application to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas List 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS 


These books may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


CUT OUT THIS LIST, after marking with an X any books in 
which you are specially interested, and forward it to the 
publishers, HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 














































They will be happy to send you, post-free in return, their detailed list of new and 
religious publications and special prospectuses dealing with the books marked. 


Please send me particulars of the following books: 
Pe 


eo The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. 2 vols. Vol. I. now ready. 2nd Edition. 
25s. net each, 





peal The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Vols. IV. and V. now ready, completing the work 
in 5 vols. 43 15s. net the set. Special Subscription price, any 2 vols., 30s. net. 

pontine Expositions of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
D.Litt. Vols. VI., VIL, & VIII. Fifth Series, completing the work in 32 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
since Light from the Ancient East. By Prof. ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.D. With 
68 Illustrations. 16s. net. 
siemiead The Historical Bible. By Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. Complete 
in6 vols. Vol. IV. now ready. 5s. net each. 

ons eahilin Sin as a Problem of To-Day. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, M.A., D.D. 6s. 
..The Faith of a Modern Christian. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, M.A, D.D. 53. 
sible Man’s Need of God. Py the Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, D.D. 6s. 
quvineuen The Pilgrim Ship. By the Rev. JAMES BLACK, M.A, 6s. 
seveunin Sunday Evening. By Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 5s. net. 
suseeian Ephemera Eternitatis. By the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 5s. net. 
wpiscniad The Early Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D. Selected and Edited by his Son, 
MARCUS DODS. 6s. 
vlna The Christian Certainty and the Modern Perplexity. By the Rev. Principal 
A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 7s Od. net. 
ov The Work of Christ. By the Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 5S. 
scceigelned Pictures of the Apostolic Church. By Prof. Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 6s. 
en Christianity and Labour. By the Rev. WM. MUIR, M.A., B.D. 6s. 
...Bible Types of Modern Men. By the Rev. W. MACKINTOSH MACKAY, B.D. Gs. 
soceusoes The Secret of the Lord. By the Rev. W. M. CLOW, B.D. 6s. 
ecieweibeeli St. Paul the Orator. By the Rev. MAURICE JONES, B.D. 6s. 
nities The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel. By the Rev. E. H. ASKWITH, D.D. 6s. 
sassbilnws The Student’s Old Testament. By Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. Complete 
in 6 vols. Vol. III. now ready. 12s, net. 
connmarpei The Priesthood of the Laity. By the Rev. CANON A. R. RYDER, B.D. 63. 
sssernetd The Eschatology of the Gospels. By Prof. E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, D.Theol. 5S. 
seonbaane In the Cloudy and Dark Day. By the Rev. G. H. KNIGHT. 3s. 6d. 
ecccccece Comfort. By the Rev. Prof. HUGH BLACK, D.D. 2s. net. 
sevoper Can the World be Won for Christ? By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEAN, 2s. 6d. net. 


...The Gospel of the Hereafter. By the Rev. J. PATERSON SMYTH, LL.D., D.C.L. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK S2UARE, LONDON. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas List 


———____ 


















Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s most charming and 
original book will bring joy to the literary reader 


THE ROUND OF THE CLOCK. The Story 
of Our Lives from Year to Year. By Sir W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D. with mustrations by GEORGE MORROW. Second Edition. 6s, 


“The fruit of an astonishing harvest of knowledge.""—Timos. “We like this book because of its shrewd literary and social 


















julgments and its mellow optimism..... There is a great deal in these pages of strictly human interest, and, what is more, the book 
abounds in the reflections of a serious moralist, who does not believe that a man ought at any time to live at random, and who sees 
clearly that the secret of happiness consists in fidelity to duty and the passion for work."—Standard. “Its every page reflects 






the cheerful spirit of that witty sage, Oliver Wendell Holmes."—Scotsman 










For the Lover of Poetry 


THE TROUBADOUR, and other Poems. By 
DORA SIGERSON SHORTER, Author of “ Collected Poems,” &c. 6s. net 


“Amid the vast and varying chorus of present-day poets Mrs. Shorter’s silver song is distinctive. It has an individual note, and 
haunts the mind when the book, its instrument, is put on the shelf away. Dora Sigerson Shorter is a poet whose verse invites 
re-reading. It has the gift of imagination, the charm of variety. Her fancy covers a wide range, and has melody, touches the 
mystical, is blessed with the art of veiling her meaning when she pleases, in happy subtlety, as in ‘The Careless Lad‘; yet is, at 
all other times, as clear and revealing as daylight....... Mrs. Shorter has the key to the caverns of the purple mountains where the 
golden dreams are hidden. May she go there again, say the ‘Open Sesame,’ and bring fresh stores of treasure more and more." 

—Daily Chronicie 














Helen Keller’s Remarkable New Work 


THE CHANT OF THE STONE WALL. By 


HELEN KELLER, Author of “The World I Live In,” “The Story of My Life,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs. 2s. 6d. net 


‘A poem of no little beauty...... evidencing, perhaps, still more than her ‘Story of My Life’ or her ‘The Practice of Optimism’ the rich- 
ness of spirit with which her astonishing victory of mind over matter has endowed this lady, for whom are closed the avenues of 
communication with the external world given by speech, hearing, and sight."—Times. “The lines are cast in a free, unrhymed 
metre that has suggestions of Walt Whitman; at one time they take the singer round some New England countryside, reflecting some 
aspect of its quiet, rural beauty. At another they rise to lofty heights of eloquence when the stones sing ‘We are fragments of the 
universe,’ or remember the coming of the Mayflower, or point to progress ‘upon the open road to ideal democracy.'""—Scotsman 

















Another very interesting Book for the literary reader 


MEREDITH’S ALLEGORY, THE SHAVING OF 


SHAGPAT. Interpreted by JAMES McKECHNIE. 3s. 6d. net 


““A very admirable and deeply interesting addition it is to the sum of Meredithian criticism and exposition.......Section by section Mr. 
McKechnie goes through the story, showing the allegorical significance of each fresh adventure or experience of the man who has set 
out to be master of an event, and doing so in a way that is little short of fascinating to one who has been content to accept the story 
merely as a story......We have spoken of accepting the story only as a story, but we feel convinced that few people will be able to re-read 
it after reading this clever essay in exposition without seeking or recognising the allegorical, herein made plain or indicated...... Mr. 
McKechuie's interpretation should be read by all who delight in ‘The Shaving of Shagpat' and should serve to send fresh readers to that 
great book.""—Daily Telegraph 
























Mentone Past and Present 


MENTONE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD: 
Past and Present. By Dr. GEORGE MULLER. Edited by the 
Rev. A E. SOMERVILLE, B.D. Fully Illustrated from Photographs. 12s. 


This new work on “ Mentone and its Neighbourhood” is from the pen of the late Dr. George Miller (a cousin of Max Miller), long 
resident in Mentone. For many years he was engaged collecting materials for the work, but was cut off by death before he was 
able to give it to the public. The author was given to historical research, and explored many sources of information not 
accessible to English readers. In this way he collected a large amount of out-of-the-way information regarding Mentone, and also 
the many villages in the neighbourhood. The work is not a description of the district, but is largely antiquarian and historical, 
and gives account of several curious ceremonies, and tells some interesting stories. The manuscript, which lay out of sight for 
twenty years, has been edited by the Rev. J. E. Somerville, Scottish chaplain at Mentone, who has brought it up to date by 
numerous notes and illustrations from photographs taken by him, 








Mr. Frankfort Moore’s racy and practical counsel to the commonsense collector 


THE COMMONSENSE COLLECTOR. By 
FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “Sir Rogers Heir,” “The 


Jessamy Bride,” &c. With colour Frontispiece and 52 Illustrations from Photographs. ros. 6d. net 


The aim of the author of ‘‘The Commonsense Collector" is not to make the reader aware of how large an amount of money 
may be spent in acquiring specimens of antique furniture, but to show for how small an amount a collection of genuine pieces, 
possessing the amplest decorative value, may be made. It is essentially a handbook for the collector of small means, who is anxious 
to make his or her rooms interesting and picturesque, as well as comfortable and convenient, at as small an outlay as would be 
entailed by the purchase of modern furniture “‘in the ordinary way of business." 











Write for detailed List of new literary and historical works post-free on application to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas List. 





BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 


Of which Hodder & Stoughton have already printed over 100,000 copies for sale in 
Great Britain and the Colonies 


A. E. W. MASON. At the Villa Rose 6s. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
The Wisdom of Folly 6s. 


S. R. CROCKETT. The Dew of Their Youth 6s. 
CHARLES GARVICE. The Heart of a Maid 6s. 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
The Girl from Nowhere 6s. 


LUCAS MALET. TheWreck of the Golden Galleon 5s. 


W. PETT RIDGE. Light Refreshment net 2s. 
i. J. BEAk Dancing Days 6s. 
MORICE GERARD. The Broken Sword 6s. 


A. W. MARCHMONT. 
The Case of Lady Broadstone 6s. 


REGINALD EVANS. Dear Loyalty 6s. 
ETHEL TURNER. Fair Ines 3s. 6d. 
DAVID LYALL. The Ships of Mon Desir 6s. 
AMY LE FEUVRE. — Joyce and the Rambler 6s. 


Mrs. GEORGE de HORNE VAIZEY. 
A Question of Marriage 6s. 


ANNIE S. SWAN. Rhona Keith 3s. 6d. 
EVELYN TEMPEST. The McArdle Peerage 6s. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT. 
That Printer of Udells 6s. 


GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 
The Power and the Glory 6s. 


oe 7 $$ $$ 











Can you imagine a more acceptable Christmas or New Year’s present than a 
Calendars. beautiful Art Calendar with Pictures by Edmund Dulac, Arthur Rackham, Hugh 
Thomson, &c.? INSIST upon seeing these Calendars before purchasing any others. WRITE TO 
HODDER & STOUGHTON for full illustrated list of Calendars, and beautiful and artistic booklets. 


Hodder & Stoughton also publish special detailed lists of Theological works—Colour Books— 
New Novels and Stories—Literary works and works of Travel, all of which are intended to help the 
Christmas bookbuyer in the choice of suitable books for presentation. Any or all of these lists will be 
sent post-free to any address in the Kingdom on receipt of a card addressed to 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 


Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the English-Speaking Peoples. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 8vo, 10s. net. 


LIVERPOOL POST.—‘‘A Sractanting study and a distinct and 
important addition to the not too plentiful stock of books on the 
subject.” 


The English Church in the Nine- 


teenth Century. _ sy F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. 
Being Vol. VIII. of “A History of the English Church,” 
Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. 
HUNT, D.Litt. 


THE TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. F. W. Cornish’s two volumes are full of useful 
information ; his narratives of specially important episodes are clear 
and interesting ; his sketches of great Churchmen like Simeon, Keble, 
Newman, Tait, are excellent ; his review of Church legislation will be 
of real value for reference ; and his own comments throughout are 
judicious and singularly free from partisanship of any kind......will be 
a standard work for many years to come.” 


Interludes (Fifth Series). Being 


Three Essays and Some Verses. By HORACE SMITH. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. bBy 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Historical Manual of English 


Prosody. by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


The Ascended Christ. A Study 


in the Earliest Christian Teaching. By HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
*,* A sequel to “‘ The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion.” 


Studies in the Origins and Aims 
of the Four Gospels. Being Two Sermons 


preached in Worcester Cathedral on the Sunday Mornings in 
Lent, and in July,1910. By Rev. J. M. WILSON, D.D., Canon 
of Worcester. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 


the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 
JOWETT LECTURES for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 


HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“ Tracks of a Relling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ Mr. Henry John Coke gives evidence of a 
clear mind and a masterly hand in analysing some of the more 
weighty fundamentals of religious faith.” 


The Application of Logic. ny atrrep 
SIDGWICK, Author of “Fallacies,” “Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GLOBE.—‘‘ A useful work for an introduction to logic as it should 
be applied to-day.” 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. bBy 


Rev. J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Principles of International 


Law. By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“ War and Neutrality in the Far East, &c. Fourth Editiion, 
Revised and Rewritten. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Theory 


of Value. on the lines of MENGER, WEISER, and 
BOHM-BAWERK. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Age of Mammals in Europe, 


Asia, and North America. By 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, LL.D., D.Sc., Author of 
“The Evolution of Mammalian Molar Teeth,” &c. Illustrated, 
8vo, 18s. 6d. net. 


Macmilian’s ttlustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








A Selection of 
Presentation Works 
Our Home Railways: _ 


How they Began and How they are Worked. By Ww, J 
GORDON, one of our best known writers on British 
Industries. Richly illustrated with 36 Coloured Plates, 59 
full-page Engravings, and upwards of 250 smaller ones from 
latest photographs. In two volumes, medium 8vo. In cloth 
gilt, each 6s. net; also in half-morocco, each 10s. net. 


“ An authoritative work covering the origin, the development, the roman 
of the railways of the country in a fashion which has never yet been attempted 
—Shefield Independent, 


Wayside & Woodland Trees, 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
with a Series of exquisite Coloured Plates. 24 Plates in Black. 
and-White from Original Drawings, &c., and 127 Plates from 
Original Photographs. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


Leo Tolstoy. 


A Biographical and Critical Study. By T. SHARPER 
KNOWLSON. Price 2s. 6d. net. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 


Some of the Contents: Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth—Literary Life and 
Symptoms of a Crisis—Moral Conversion—Tolstoy as Novelist—Religious 
and Social Philosophy—A Survey of the Principles underlying Tolstoy's Gospel 
—Tolstoy’s Influence in the Future—Bibliography. 


Veronica Playfai 
erontca ayratr. 
By MAUD W. GOODWIN. Finely Ilustrated in Colour, 
A charming story of the Eighteenth Century, the dramatis 
personz including many notable figures. Price 3s. 6d. 
An intensely vivid study of the period. 


Beautiful Books for Young Folk. 
ILLUSTRATED BY L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
THE LATEST VOLUME. 




















The Truth about 


Old King Cole, &c. 


Verses by G. F. HILL. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
‘Children will simply revel in the pages of what is quite an ideal picture 
book.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“Mr. Brooke's pencil and brush have seldom been more successfully 
employed,” 


The House in the Wood. °:.:* 


A fairy field of happiness. Fairy Princes, Gnomes and Goblins—how 
wonderful the artist’s interpretation of them all! 


The Golden Goose Book. 


Another delightful Child’s Book. Illustrated by L. LESLIE 
BROOKE. §s. net. 














“The Art of Kate Greenaway is immortal.” 


Under the Window. 
Marigold Garden. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
3s. 6d. net each. Exquisite editions of Miss Greenaway’s 
best-known works, printed in Colours. 


The Tale of 
Mrs. Tittlemouse. 


A new title in the “Peter Rabbit” Books. By Miss 
BEATRIX POTTER. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; Art boards, 
Is. net. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
Other Titles issued in the Series :— 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit. The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy Winkle. 
The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin. The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher. 
The Tailor of Gloucester. The Tale of Tom Kitten. 
The Tale of Benjamin Bunny. The Tale of Jemima Puddle Duck, 
The Tale of Two Bad Mice. The Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies. 








SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CoO., 
15, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Christmas Books for 
Young and Old at the 
World’s Largest Bookshop 








You are cordially invited to visit the 
Greatest Exhibition of Christmas 
Books in London. Prices to suit 
every Purse. Art Calendars, Xmas 
Gifts and every Library Requisite. 
If you are unable to come, any or all of the following 
illustrated catalogues will be sent post-free on application 


Curistmas CaTALOGuE 
Best Booxs ror Boys ann Gir-s Booxs m Berautirut Binpincs 
CALENDARS AND DIARIES FOR 1911 
SrationeRY AND Liprary Reguisitges (including Handbags, Purses, &c.) 


Times Book Club 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“UNIEME, LONDON” 








The 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 5390 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: 








A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE. 
The Field says :—‘* Knowing as we do something of the country and its 
poo le,and professing a love of old-style gardening, we have read Mr. Trower's 
with great delight. It is from beginning to end a faithful picture of 
English country life told in the epinit of Oliver Goldsmith, Wordsworth, and 
Richard Jefferies. It has the odour of cowslips and wood violets ; one can hear 
the song of the thrush and the skylark and the whirr of the wryneck whilst 
reading it.’ 


OUR HOMESTEAD ou 


By ARTHUR TROWER. 
Containing Frontispiece and 2 other Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 77 Mlus- 
trations from Photographs and Sketches, and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
7s. 6d. net. 


His Majesty the King has accepted a copy of this Book. 
: AL _TREHERNE & co., itd, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, 


And its 
Woritd Garden. 


London: 





NEW PUBLICATION. 


FROM COAL MINE UPWARDS; 


Or, Seventy Years of an Eventful Life, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Being the LIFE STORY OF JAMES DUNN, aCrimean Veteran, 
and Author of ** Modern London,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, price 2s., post-paid. Cheaper Edition, 1s. 6d., post- paid, 
“Can any teacher of a non-Christian system show anything like this record 
of practical successes in making good citizens out of bad ? ’*"—Spectator, 
“ Finely illustrated, beautifully got up. A fascinating volume.” 
—Dundce Advertiser. 
“Few men have had a more extensive experience of life.’’"—Newcastle Chronwle, 
“ Here are romance and adventure enough to satisfy any reader.” 
—Nottingham Daily Express. 


WM. GREEN, 3 Beidowell Place, Lend m, E.C, 


HATCHARDS, 





Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


87 PICCADILLY, Y, LONDON, Ww. 
Discount Booksellers and 


LAMLEY & Cco., Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Invite inspection of their large and varied atock. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and other Pla 


ys. 
2s. 6d. net, cloth. 





By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square l6mo, Is. 6d. net, paper; 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
By . ARNOL D BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 
Messrs, HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegrap hic Ac ldre ss: Booxmex, Lonpon. Telephone: Marratr 3601 
B )OK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus., 
! 2s. 6d., cost £3 38, net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of rt ie: 
(15s t), 6s, 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. 6d., cost 21s. 








Catalogues free. Books bought.— 


Chambers’s Xmas List, 


beautifully printed in colour, gives full particulars of all Chambers’s 
new books, and will be forwarded to any applicant by W. & R. 
Chambers, Lid., Edinburgh, and 38 Soho Square, London. 


A Superb Presentation Volume. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS & 
THEIR NESTS 


Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON 
Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THONISON 
Contains 132 Exquisite tlustrations in Coicur 
by GEORGE RANKIN 
The Most Perfect and Beautiful Wllustrations of our 
Feathered Friends ever produced. 

The descriptive letterpress of this charming work is from the 
pen of Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, and will appeal both to tho 
general reader and to the student of ornithology, especially to 
those who are interested in the birds of the British Isles. 


HEROES nm POLAR SEAS 


2is. 
net. 


By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN. 6s. 
“ This is a capital book, which tells the most thrilling story that can be tol? 
of man’s courage and endurance. A simple and graphic narrative of facts that 


will arouse the interest and touc h the imagination.’’"—Ediaburgh News. 


THE 1910 L. 7. MEADE "°Sis7°" 


A WILD IRISH GIRL Ss. 
** A delightful character, possessed of the Trish fascination that makes 
Irish and English people such capital friends,”"—Ladies’ Field, 


ROSA REGINA 5s. 
“ The only complaint against this book is that you have to say farewell 
too soon to the girls in whom you have been keenly interested 


udies’ Field. 
PRETTY GIRL AND THE OTHERS 








3s. 6d. 


“ The heroines are Irish girls, and they are a wild lot of young things who 
t into all kinds of scrapes, but they have redeeming qualities, of which 
umour is not the least.” —Glasgow Herald, 


"| THE 1910 RAYMOND JAGBERNS’ Books 


A SCHOOLGIRLS BATTLEFIELD 5s. 


“ A story of life in a school of a very unusual and agreeable sort—such 
as all wise girls will enjoy reading about.”’"—Globe, 
THREE AMATEUR SCOUTS 3s. Gd. 


“The story tells of two boys and a girl, who became quite demented on 
the subject of ‘scouting.’ Their adventures will be highly diverting for 
young readers of either sex,’’—Yorkshive Observer. 


POOR UNCLE HARRY 3s. 6d. 


“This is one of the most fascinating stories of the year for children, 
The young Barnards are the most natural and amusing story-book 
children we have come across for a long time.’’—Manchester Courier, 


THE 1910 MAY BALDWIN Sshoo(Stoves 


TWO SCHOOLGIRLS OF FLORENCE 5s. 

“It is ‘ripping’ because the characters are interesting and lovable, the 
humour infectious, and the incidents exciting ; it gives an accurate picture 
of school life as it exists in the Italy of to-day.”—North Mail. 
SARAH’S SCHOOL FRIEND Ss. 6d. 

“This is an interesting story and something more; it is full of fine 
purpose, and the way in which Sarah’s school friend teaches her nobler 
things is admirably devised und described,” —Glasgow News, 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN by 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH & L. E. TIDDEMAN 


THE OLD PINCUSHION (Molesworth) 3s. 6d. 
** An ideal present for children.” —Aberdeen Free Press, 


ALL ABOUT ME (Tiddeman) 2s. 6d. 


“ This is a brightly-written simple story which young children, especially 
little girls, will be sure to enjoy.’’—Noltingham Ezpress, 


THE 1910 JOHN FINNEMORE (berks, 


TEDDY LESTER’S CHUMS 5s. 

“Por boys who enjoy stories of school life Messrs, Chambers have 
provided a treat in this handsome volume. The incidents of school life 
are described with irresistible verve,” —Glasgow Herald, 


THE LONE PATROL 3s. 6d. 
** A book which scouts will heartily enjoy. A tale after a healthy boy's 


own heart, setting his imagination on fire, and making him itch to be in 
the thick of it too,”"—Aberdeen Free Press, 


BOCKS 


Stokes’ Cyclopedia o Music & Musicians 


Every subject has been treated in the light of the latest research ; 
though where authorities differ, both are quoted. 6s. net. 


It is a work 





6d.; Butler's Fore ign Finches, Col. Plates (358. net), 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Braicut Srreet, BiamMinesam, 


‘Concise, impartial, informative, and commendably accurate, 
t should be in the a of all music-lovers,”—Standard, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S XMAS LIST. 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 
RHINEGOLD-VALKYRIE. 


By Richard Wagner. 


Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 165s. net. 


Also Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Uniform with the above, crown 4to, 15s, net each, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German of DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE 
By W. L. COURTNEY. Crown 4to, 78. Gd. net, 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


IR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 
THE 
MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. 158. net. 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 
Illustrated in Colour by MAURICE LALAU. 1658. net. 
GREAT MASTERS 
OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Illustrated, 30s. net. 





THE CATHEDRALS IN COLOUR. 
Demy 8vo, 168. net each. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES of SPAIN. 
By W, W. COLLINS, R.I. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES of FRANCE. 
By HERBERT MARSHALL and HESTER MARSHALL. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE GILBERT, 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By G. T. RIVOIRA. With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. 638, net, 
** Deserves to be widely read, especially in England,’’—Times, 


A HISTORY OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 


By W. VON SEIDLITZ. Profusely Illustrated, 25s. net, 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. Gd. net. 
“Of lasting interest and value.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HEART 


of 


THE ANTARCTIC. 


Ry Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profusely Illustrated. Porvutar Epitiox, 1 vol., 6s. net. 


No English home should be without this account of England's greatest 
discovery. Shackleton’s adventures must thrill every human heart, young and 


old alike, 
CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE. 16s. net. [Third Impression. 

“It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole 
career and character of the masterful woman who was for half a century a 
de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.’’—Times, 





CAMERA ADVENTURES intHe AFRICAN WILDS 
By A. R. DUGMORE. Profusely Illustrated, crown 4to, 308. net. 
**His very remarkable photographs will fascinate big-came hunters as no 
guch volume has done before; and beyond that it will afford the keenest 
delight to anyone, old or young, who loves animals and animal study,”’"—Zimes. 


THE ENCYCLOPZAZDIA 
of 


SPORT AND GAMES. 


Magnificently Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 
Vol. 1 (Aeronautics—Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, ready. 
Vol. 2 (Crocodile—Hound Breeding) in January, 

To be completed in four volumes. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; 
half-bound, 14s. net each. Also in 1s net fortnightly parts. 

No better Christmas gift than the “Encyclopedia of Sport and Games” will 
‘ve found for all who are interested in sport. The energetic youth will find 
therein articles upon his favourite sports, written by experts and illustrated 
by action-photographs ; and to those who have ceased to be active participants 
in games it will be a storehouse of facts connected with every Sport and Game ; 
personalities, dates, times, records, are all embodied in its pages. A specimen 
part and illustrated prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 





Mr. Heinemann’s lilustrated Autumn List Free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. W.C. 


——__ 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 

Each volume will have a Photogravure Frontispiece, and other 
Illustrations will be included with various volumes. The edition 
will be limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be for sale, 
and the twenty-four volumes will be sold, in sets only, at the price 
of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, payable in six quarterly 
instalments as the volumes are published. The first instalment of 
four volumes is now ready, being as follows :— 

The Defence of Cuenevere; The Hollow Land, and 
other Contributions to ‘‘ The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine.” The Life and Death of Jason. The 
Earthly Paradise—Volumes IL. and Il. 
*,* A Prospectus with specimen pages and illustrations will be sent 
on application. 











*“‘A magnificent achievement of scholarship. It has realised 
throughout a rare combination of expert scholarship with literary 
finish.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The Political History of England, 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and 
REGINALD LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


The Twelve Volumes are issued at the price of 78. 6d. not each, 
but the price for complete sets is £4 net up to 31st December, 1910, 
after which date the price for sets will be £4 10s. net. 

Vol. Vol. 

I.—(to 1066). By Tuomas Hopa- | VIIL—(1660 to 1702). By Ricuarp 
a dias te aie} —. @ Lopes, M.A., LL.D, 
.—(1066 to 1216 EORGE —(1702 to 17 
redhat = y IX. Gee 1760). By I.S. Leapax, 
7 to 1377). By T. F. Tout, X.—(1760 to 1801). By the Rer, 
IV.—(1377 to 1485). By C. Oman, M.A, min Huwr, MA. 
V.—(1485 to 1547). By H. A. L. XI.—(1801 to 1837). By the Hon 


Fisuer, M.A. Geroraz C. Bropricn, D.C.L,, 
VL.—(1547 to 1603). By A. F. Pot- and J. K. Forsesiveuam, M.A, 
LAkD, M.A D.Litt. 


VII.—(1603 to 1660). By F. C. Mom- | XII.—(1337 to 1901). By Stvowsr Low, 
TaGuUE, M.A. M.A., & Luorp C. Sanpers, B.A, 


The House of Lords during the Civil War 
By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modera 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 

**Mr. Firth has brought out his important work on the House of Lords ats 
moment when it will be of real use to constitutional thinkers and politicians,” 
—Contemporary Review, 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOLLAND. Edited by the EARL of ILCHESTER, With Portrait 
and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (Postage 54.) 

This further volume of the Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland is an account 
of ea in Spain undertaken by Lord and Lady Holland in 1803-5 and 

in 1808-9, 


A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1871-1900. With Portraits of James Clerk-Maxwell, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, and other Illustrations. — = — 

(Postage 54.) 

Rodolphe Christen. The Story of an 
Artist’s Life. By HIS WIFE. [Illustrated by 62 Coloured and 7% 
Half-tone Plates, and- several Portraits. Svo. 2ls. net. (Postage 64.) 

As a record of picturesque and romantic travelling, much of it on foot, 
through Spain, Italy, France, and Switzerland, the book will, it is hoped, 
appeal strongly to all lovers of the artistic and the unconventional, 


NEW EDITION. 


Virginia’s Attitude towards Slavery 
AND SECESSION. By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD. 8vo. 9s. net. 
(Inland 3 ostage 5d.) 
The Love and Wisdom of God. Beings 
Collection of Sermons by EDWARD KING, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Lincoln, Edited by B.W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
Practical Motherhood. By Heten Y.Camrsevt, 
L.R.C.P. andS, Edin.,L.F.P.and 8, Glas, With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. Helen Campbell has forgotten nothing that should help a mother.” 
—Parents’ Review. 
? 
The Doorkeeper, and other Poems. by 
the late JOHN W. TAYLOR, M.Sc., F.R.C.S. With a Memoir by his 
Wife. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland pos‘age 2d.) 
The first poem has as its motto ‘I would rather be a doorkceper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness,” and this gives the keynote of 
the author's life and work, 








——— 





THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Edited by F, M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A., Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London. 


Building Construction (2 vols.) Vol. I. By 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A., FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, F.B.LB.A, 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, F.R.I.B.A., and E. SPRAGUE, Assoc 
M.Inst.C.E, With 249 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. (Postage 6!.) 





Messrs. Longmans’ New Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
application. 


MR. LANG'S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


A Booklet with a portrait of Mr. Lang, and a selection of Colours4 
and other Illustrations from the FAIRY BOOK SERIES, will b> s2at 
on application. 





———e 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


LORD MACAULAY. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


Lifeand Letters of Lord Macaulay|A Memoir of William Edward 
hy the Right Hon. Sir G, 0, TREVELYAN, Bart Hartpole Lecky. 


wv ) 
a ee SE By his WIFE, With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











ok 4 mere emplete Edition, | CABINET EDITION, 2 vels. post 


ps: erie od on AO | I | History of England in the 
eee a = EDITION, 2 vols. Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 80, 968 LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vi Vols. I. and II.,"1700-1700, 368. Vols. IIT. 
and LV., 1760-1784, 36s, Vols, v. a Vi. 1784-1793, 3és. Vols. VII. and VIIL., 


complete Works. “ALBANY” EDITION. With | 1793-1800, 36s. 


i hay 
perthan EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
6d. 


rtraits . laree crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s, the Set. CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 
ae BURG = pot 8 vols. 8vo, 6s, each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
} ) IN. 16 vols. crown 8vo, £4 16a. 
aged pono 4 vols. crown 8vo, . 6d. each, Democracy and Liberty. 

History of England, from the} Cabinet spition: 2yols! crown sto, 10s. net 
Accession of J ames Il, Leaders of Public Opinion in 
— ith L ee Ireland: Flood, Grattan, 

Essays, wi ays Oo nc en O’Connell. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


Rome, &C. porvrar eprti0n. Crown 8¥0, 2s. 6a. 
“SILVER LIBR ARY” EDITION, With Portrait and 4 Ilustrations to History of European Morals, from 








“age.” Coown Ove, Sn, O8, Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches History of the Rise and Influence 
and Poems. Crown 8vo, 2, 6 of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
*,° A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on Europe. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
__ anntiontion, POPULAR EDITION, In] vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.net. [Just published, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. | Historical and Political Essays. 
History of England, from the Fall | CABINET EDITION. Crown évo, 5s, net, (Just published. 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the|/The Map of Life. crowns, 5s. not. 
Spanish Arma da. 12 vols. crown Svo, 3a, 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects.| GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. FOURTH EDITION, 


a ye Fy EE, England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


3s. net each volume. 8vo, 6s. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The English in Ireland in the) Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 


Eighteenth Century. 8 vols. wor 8yo, | Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Llustrations. oe 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth | on aos 


Ga ribaldi and the Thousand, 


With 53 s and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for presentation, 6s. net. 


THE DIVORCE OF CAtee LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. J. FRANCK “BRIGHT, D.D. 


a OF ARAGON. Crown 8 ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
3. 6d y rE 
THE SP ANISH STORY oF) | THE ENGLISH IN THE ye | A History of England. 5 vols. crown Svo. 
THE AR MADA, ane eines Suny With 9 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Period I, MEDIZ VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
OED ER re | 3s. Gd. Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. M&5-1088, 5s. 
CESAR: etch. Cr. 8vo, 3.6a.| THOMAS CARLYLE: a History Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1897. 7s. 64. 
of his Li is a Set ls. er. Sv Period 1V. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-18 63. 
= couNcHL, OF TRENT.| 0, 1604 is "2 voln O TH ‘. Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA, 1890-1001, 4s, 6d, 
OCEANA; or, England and her | | SELECTION - EBS x THe Sree ET 
a a na 9 Ilustrati ns.| vw ! dited by P.S. ALLEN, | MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
own Svo, 3 A. own Svo, Js. bd, 2 
POTENT! |A History of the Papacy, from 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. the Great Schism to the Sack of 
History of England, from the Rome, 1378-1527. 6 wis. crown vo, bs. net each, 


Accession of James I. to the Out-| Le 
» break of the Civil War, 1603-1642. JOHN STUART MILL. 


n 8vo, 5s. net eacl iA System of Logic. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 


History of the Great Civil War 
1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, | Political Economy. 


NEW E! BESSON. Edited and with Introductix alt of, W J ASHLEY, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. pe hed, 


History of the Commonwealth | FOPULAB EDITION, Crow n 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
and Protectorate, 1649-1656. LIBRARY EDITION, lees ls. Svo, 30s. 
vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. | 
PETER M. ROCET. 
T ' | 
he Student's History of England | Thesaurus of a Words and 


With 378 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 








we Phrases,  cia« d Arranged s0 as to Facilitate the 
CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Expression of Ideas and Assist in ‘Ti terary Compo ition. Py PETER 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. MAIK 1 " + aN aed x r ( Laman we Oe oa eee ty Che Suthers 
The Last Years of the Protec- een 
torate, 1656-1658, 3, mam. 2 wis FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
'.* This is a continuation of Dr. Gardiner’s work which was left unfinished by hii, Human Personality and its Sur- 


The House of Lords during the | vival of Bodily Death. 


ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


Civil War. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, ABRIDGED EDITION. In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. €d. net. 


Geen 
-— - — $$ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C, 
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Why not select Gift Books for Christmas presents in the comfort of your 

home? Our New Illustrated Catalogue contains fuli descriptions of 200 

choice volumes for readers of all ages. May we forward a copy, and thus 
help you in your selection ? 





The Fiyi of To-day 


A Thrilling Story of a Remarkable Mission Field. 


By J. W. Burton. With an Introduction by A. J 


SMALL, of Fiji. Seventy-five fine illustrations from photo- 


graphs. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The author, who has first-hand knowledge of his subject, has aimed 
throughout at giving a faithful representation of things as they are. Facts 
are fearlessly stated, and problems are bravely faced and grappled with." 


Bird Hunting through Wild Europe 
with Gun and Camera 


By R. B. Lopce. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 duplex 
illustrations, and more than 1oo other illustrations from 


life. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Will delight all people with a liking for bird-life."’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Nature Through the Microscope 


By Wm. Spiers, M.A., F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 10 coloured plates, and 300 photographs and drawings 
by the Author, assisted by Mr. J. F. Hammonp, F.R.M.S. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“A storehouse of delights and surprises.""—Scofsman, 


The Earth and its Story 


By A. R. DwerryuousgE, D.Sc., F.G.S. With § coloured 
plates and more than too illustrations in black-and-white. 
Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 5s. net. (New 
volume in “ Nature Story Series.”) 


‘*A capital work, lucidly expressed; would form an appropriate gift- 


book.""—Guardian. 


Uniform in size and price with the above volume. 


The Birds and their Story 
By R. B. Lopce. 


The Story of Hedgerow and Pond 
By R. B. Lopce. 


The Story of Insect Life 

3y W. PercivAL WEsTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 
The Flowers and their Story 

By HILperRIc FRIEND. 
The Story of the Sea and Seashore 

By ,W. Percival WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 


The Heavens and their Story 


By Annie and E, WALTER MaAunper, F.RS.A. 


The Animals and their Story 
By W. PercivaAL WEsTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 


The Meadow Beyond 


By Ersé H. Carrier. Large crown $vo, cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 

A thoroughly well-written story, revealing many phases of life 
which go right to the heart. 


The Boy’s Book of Angling and Rambling 
By Wituram J. Claxton. With 53 illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

Just the book fora boy fond of outdoor sports. 





In Nature’s Nursery 


A Children’s Nature Story Book. By S. N. SepGwick, 
M.A. Numerous illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

A sympathetic insight into Nature-study. 


Ray: The Boy Who Lost and Won 


A Public School Story. By J. Wittrams BUTCHER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
A typical school story, full of incident and healthy excitement. 


Soldiers and Preachers Too 


By Owen Spencer Watkins. Large crown $vo, cloth 
gilt, with 32 illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


“A readable history of strenuous and noble services by many 
devoted men.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Modern Theories of Religion 
By E. S. WaTEernHousE, M.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth oj) 
5s. net. : a 
“The book is a striking and valuable contribution.” 
—Methodist Times, 


James Harrison Rigg, D.D. 
By Joun TEtForD, B.A. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully; 
trated, price 5s. net. . re 


“ Dr. Rigg was a strongand many-sided man, whose sto 
than Connexional interest.''"—The Times. wy bas a mong 


First Lessons in Philosophy 
By R. J. WARDELL. Large crown §Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
net. ; 


“ The arrangement is unique. The novice will find his path made 
comparatively easy.''—London Quarterly Review. 


The World’s Altar-Stairs : 


Introductory Studies in the 
Religions of the World 
By A. STANLEY BisHop. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*‘ An important contribution to the study of Comparative Religion,” 
— Preacher's Magazine, 


In Lands of Art and Holy Writ 


By T. W. Fawturop, F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. Large 
crown $vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book, with its 53 excellent illustrations, will prove especial 
helpful to Christian workers. ‘ ie 


Studies in Modern Christendom 
By W. Fippian Mou tton, M.A., and W. T. Wurttey, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


“The subject is handled so that a very concise presentment is 
offered to the student.''"—Homiletic Review. 


Abroad for the Bible Society 


By Joun H. Ritson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 133 illustrations from photographs by the Author, 
38. 6d. net. 


** Few books leave the reader with such a sense of things seen and 
felt.""—Bibie in the World. 


Studies in the Old Testament 
By GrorGE JAcKSON, B.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 
* Reviews some of the benefits of the Higher Criticism in its best and 
noblest form."'"—Xeview of Theology. 


The Fatal Barter, and’ ther Sermons 


By W. L. Watkinson. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“So long as the pulpit can give us sermons like this it will never, 
lose its pre-eminence.""—Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Pilgrim Church, and other Sermons 
By Percy C. Ainswortu. With Portrait and Biographi- 
cal Introduction. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A book which must inevitably find its way into the handsof every 
preacher worthy of the name......It is truly a golden book." : 
—Sir W. R. Nicot, in British Weekly. 


The Divine Craftsman, and Other Sermons 


By Tuomas G. SetBy. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ The volume is one of great beauty, and power, and wisdom." 


—Methodist Times. 
The Travels of the Heart 


By DinspaLe T. Younc. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

“There is no artifice about these sermons; they are mighty ia 
sincerity, in love, and in apostolic zeal.""—Northern Echo. 


The Threshold Grace 


Meditations in the Psalms 
By Percy C. Aryswortn. Foolscap $vo, cloth gilt, 1% 
net ; velvet calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
All the spiritual insight and knowledge of the heart which 





characterise Mr. Ainsworth's other work is here. 





CHARLES H. KELLY, 23%sfekvos72r cow. LONDON, E.C. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S GIFT-BOOKS 








*? ~~ ¢.© Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post- iva a copy of their 
Christmas Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for presentation. 





A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK 


POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


[ljustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. With an Introduction by ALICE MEY 


NELL. 


33 Coloured and 36 Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 Decorative Headings and Tailpieces, large 4to, bound in 


white vellum cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, each of which will be signed by 


the Artist, and numbered, £2 2s. net. 


“4 luxurious edition with Geawings in colour and line, of great interest.”—Times, 


“The illustrator has caught the wi 


“Miss Florence Harrison has, it seems to us, n ret her difficult task very admirably. 
ynething of the inwardness of the poet’s mood, In ‘The Goblin Market’ she has been able to express both the beauty and the intentional 


to itself s v 
gro fenquet ness of what, after —_! is an enchanting fairy tale.”—Outlook. 


ul tone of the Pre-Raphaelite poetess.’’—Hvening Standard, 


Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing has caught 








THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


A Coliection of English Verse 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., & K. T. WALLAS, 
ée. 6d. net. 


Celtic Myth, Legend, Peetry, and Romance 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 
New Edition. Tllus heated, ) Gomy 8vo, 7s. Gd, net. 





THE BEST NEW 


Large crown 8vo. Illustrated by Eminent Artists, 


TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 


THE GREAT AEROPLANE. A Thrilling Tale 
of Adventure. Iilustrated by EDWARD 8S, HODGSON, Large crown 
évo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


INDIAN AND SCOUT: a Tale of the Gold Rush 
o California, Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
pone olivine edges, 5s, 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE INVISIBLE ISLAND: a Story of the Far 


North of Queensland. Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON, Large 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
By ROSA MULHOLLAND 
THE O'SHAUGHNESSY GIRLS. Illustrated 


by G. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 6s. 





By ELIZA F. POLLARD 


A NEW ENGLAND MAID: a Tale of the 


American Rebellion, Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL 


THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. Illustrated 
by A. A. DIXON, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


G. A. HENTY’S WORKS 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 38. Gd. each. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. A Tale of the 


Huzuenot Wars. 


MAORI AND SETTLER. 


nd War, 


IN GREEK WATERS. 


War of Independence, 


A Story of the New 


A Story of the Grecian 


|GRETA’S DOMAIN: 





BOOKS F OR. BOYS AND GIRLS 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges. 


A NEW SEA STORY BY STAFF SURGEON 


T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


ON FOREIGN SERVICE ; or, The Revolt of the 


Santa Cruz Navy. Ilustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I, Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


A MIDDY OF THE SLAVE SQUADRON: 


a West African Story. Ulustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, B.L, Large 
crown Syo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


OVERDUE ; or, The Strange Story of a Missing Ship. 
Ilustrated by W. H. HOLLOWAY. 
edges, 38. 6d 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 


By WILLIAM BECK 


HAWKWOOD THE BRAVE: a Tale of Medieval 


Italy. Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 


A COUNTESS FROM CANADA: a Story 


of Life in the Backwoods. Mllustrated by CYRUS CUNEO, Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


a Tale of Chiloe. Tlus- 


trated by WILLIAM RAINEY, B.I. Crown &vo, cloth extra, olivine 


edges, 3s. Gd. 





IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION CF 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S WCRKS 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, coloured panel, gilt top, with beautifally 
Colow ired Full-page Ill ustratio uns and Black-and-White Text Llustrations, 
3s. Gd. net each. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND 
THE PRINCESS AND THE COBLIN 
RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD 








BEAUTIFUL 
THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 


Sele sped Edited by WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated in Colour, in 
Black and Red, and in Black-and-White by CHARLES ROBINSON, Large 
4to, cl koe t, gilt edges, 76. 6d. net. 


HERCIC LEGENDS. Retold by Acnrs Grozier 
HERBERTSON. Illustrated in Colour by HELEN STRATTON. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. net 


_ 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


TALES AND TALKS FROM HISTORY. 
A Picture-Book of Historical Talesfor Children, Mlustrated in Colour and 
in Black-and-White by T. HEATH ROBINSON, Cloth extra, gilt, 38, 6d,; 
picture boards, 26. 


HOW THEY CAME BACK FROM SCHOOL 


By S. R. PRAEGER, With 2 Full-page Coloured Pictures, cloth, 3a. 6d.; 
Piet ire boards, 28. oe 





THE BEST GIFT TO A CHILD 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


SEVENTH YEAR 
OF ISSUE... 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 120 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the 


Best Artists. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





London: 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, 


E.C, 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST, 





THE 


DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net 


All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is 


divided ; 
four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardia : _ 


ns, : 
Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with Saty 
on training, common ailments, Shows, and Dog law. The chien 
. 7) 


beautifully illustrated in colours, with a diagram of the 


com . 
sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in black-and-white i — 


m addition, 





JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 
The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. MASEFIELD. Illustrated by T. C. 


DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth at the close of the seventeenth century. 


“A capital story upon distinctly original lines...... Certainly one of the best 
published this season,””-—GuARDIAN, 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Music by 
J. W. WILSON. 





Easy Plays for 
Chiidren (with 
music) which 
have already 


Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, Proved most 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cloth, és. popular. 
** An altogether delightful volume.’’—ScHOOLMASTER, 


THE SLOWCOACH. E. V. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustratedin Colours 

by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. LUCAS. 
“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart,” 

—Spectator, 


11 by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., ALS. 
illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting tines 
The Hiustrations are all mounted on Art Brown. 








** We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, which in its own ling 
can surpass the excellent work in these ilustrations.’’—Booxman, 





DARTON’S FINE 


ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by Popular Artists, 


bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8% 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


by 53, price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RL 


“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—Trora. 
“A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of every true boy.”"—TimeEs. 


AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by MARGARET 
CLAYTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by JOHN W. 
HALES. [4th Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by JOHN W. 
HALES. [Sth Edition. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by EDWARD 
DOW DEN. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


THIS MOST POPULAR SERIES ARE: 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK, 


By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by SIDNEY ‘LEE. 
[4th Edition, 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tales of Greece. By E. F. BUCKLEY. With Introduc- 
tion by ARTHUR SEDGWICK. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. With Introduction by MARY E 
PALGRAVE. 

FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 
With Introduction by 8. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.i. [4th Edition. 


FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 


With Preface by EDWARD RODD. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.1. 





By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Introduction by Dr. F. J. 
FURNIVALL. {4th Edition, 


&c., &c., &c. 


A List of this well-known Serles post-freo on application. 





RAYMOND JACBERNS. 


AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. 
With Coloured Illustrations by PAUL HARDY. Cloth, 5s. 
The experience of the heroine will appeal to the myriads of girls who are 
earning a lonely livelihood in Londoa, 


MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 


THE NMEAN-WELLS. 

With Coloured Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
' Miss Quiller-Couch knows her Cornwall, and gives a fresh and humorous tala 
of the doings of two little girls living there. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. 





H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE CRUISE OF THE KINGFISHER. 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s well-known experience allows him to do full justice 
to this exciting tale of the laying of an ocean cable. 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 

By JOHN LEA, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
* & ogee account of flying machines from the earliest days to the present 
DANGER SIGNALS. 


By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 








With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. 5s. net. 


An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and gessovernnce contained in tht 
history of building some of the most famous lighthouses. 





Write to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., 


for their Latest List of New Book 


s, beautifully printed in Colours. 





THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES, 


A delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses of the Nation. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon, ‘The Bravest of the 
Brave,’’’ &&. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures, 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. Stories of 
Animals in the Zoological Gardens told by an Oid Colonel. 





7} by 5, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. Illustrated from. Photo 
graphs and from Original Drawings by EDWIN NOBLE and A. T. ELWES. 
HAMPTON COURT. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (tire. Ady). With Illustrations of the Plece 
and Pictures specially done for this volume. 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THE 
TATE GALLERY. 
By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures. 
deine 





WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & C9., Ltd., 3 & 4 Patern 


oster Buildings, E.6.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.¥. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS 


‘ ’ 
Douglas Jerrold & ‘Punch. 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations from Punch, 8vo, 12s. 6a. net. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., F.B.A. In 2 vols. Second Edition, 
8vo, 21s. net. 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, ana 
other East African Adventures. By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With a Foreword by 
FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, and over 100 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. Further 
Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
PATTERSON, D.S.0. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AHistory of Some French Kings 
(Louis XI., Francis I., Francis II.,CharlesIX., 
Henry III., Henry IV.) By BLANCHE BEHM. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

An unconventional history for children, meant not to instruct but 
to amuse, and yet to encourage more earnest study of the subject. 


COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The DynastsS: an Epic-Drama of the 


War with Napoleon. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul, By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 


Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘The book gives a graphic, unpretentious 
survey of the private ard public life of the Empire, such as only a 
trained scholar, with the gift of historical imagination, could have 
written,” 


Highways and Byways of the 


Rocky Mountains. Written and Mlustrated 
by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modjeska. An Autobiography. Ilus- 


trated, Svo, 17s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Should prove a great delight to a wide 
circle of readers, for it is one of the brightest, fullest, and most 
interesting contributions to theatrical memoir literature that we 
have had for a long time.” 


By the Author of “Confessio Medici.” 
The Young People. [By One of the 


Old People. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Human Chord. 


BLACKWOOD, Author of “ Jimbo,” 
&e. 6s. 

GLOBE.—‘*‘The Human Chord’ is a singularly arresting book, in 
asense defying descrivticn or analysis. To read it is to live in the 
mind of an author steeped in the mystic and believing in the unseen 
things of which he writes.” 


, 
Tales of Men and Ghosts. By 
EDITH WHARTON. 6s. 
PUNCH.—***Tales of Men and Ghosts’ are the sort of which, 
were late the hour, you must just read one more before you go 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 6s. 
WORLD.—‘*It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this, 


Niss Broughton’s new book, is 2 very finished piece of work. Her 


hand has neither lost nor is likely to lose its cunning. But it may be 
truly said that this is still better than some of her later work.” 


The Little King. A Story of the Child- 


hood of Louis XIV , King of France. By CHARLES MAJOR, 
Author of “Dorothy Vernon,” &c, Illustrated, 6s. 


By ALGERNON 
“John Silence,” 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOO'TZ. 
Overland to India. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet.” With 308 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


This work is mainly devoted to Persia, in the crossin 
country the author carefully avoided the routes use 
travellers. 


of which 
by other 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL. 8vo, 5s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


The Doctor’s Christmas 
Eve. 


3y JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” 
&e. 6s. 
*,* A sequel to **The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and is considerabi 
longer than the eartier work. The festival of Christmas is dealt wit 
in its modern aspects. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S New Colour Book. 


Green Willow, & other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. py GRACE JAMES. With 40 Illu- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, Crown 4to, 
lds. not. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

MORNING POST.—** Mr. Goble treads closely in the steps of Mr. Dulac 
and Mr. Rackham .....He has all their feeling for an ivory-like and 
meticulously perfect technique, and he adds, of his own, a rendering 
of landscape with the full brush which is not without charm.” 


In Lotus-Land Japan. By Herserr 
G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 
96 in Monochrome, from Photographs by the Author. Crown 
4to, 21s. net. 


By the Author of “A Poor Man's House.” 
Alongshore. By Sreruen Reyyorps. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Metviniuz Mackay. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* This book contains studies of "longshore life and nature: 
BLACK AND WHITE.—‘*No book in the language got so near to the 
real life of the fisherman as ‘A Poor Man's House,’ with its well- 
balanced and vivid character drawing and its rich humour, 
* Alongshore’ may be taken as a pendant to that delightful book.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘The sketches in this volume are drawn from 
life, and they are done with a sympathy and Iincisiveness which Iii 
the book out of the common run.” 


The Magic City. By E. Nesnir. 
Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderful faculty for 
building toy cities, which, in the land of dreams, become real, with 
living inhabitants. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gertrups Demain 
Hammonp. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 
With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, Feap. 
4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


With 


A Charming Present for Girls. 


Hearts and Coronets. 


By ALICE WILSON FOX. 6s, 


MORNING POST.—“ An excellent story, and will be much read, wo 
doubt not, by the girls of England.” 

WORLD.—“ This is an admirable type of book which is at present far 
too scarce—the romance of and for the young girl......The book is, in 
short, a really artistic achievement.” 

FIELD.—‘*Mrs. Alice Wilson Fox has, in ‘Hearts and Coronets,” 





Jim Hands. 3y Ricnarp C. Cuitp. 6s. 


*." A story of American factory life in a New England town. 


given us another pretty and animated story, one which will prove 
especially acceptable to youthful readers.” 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKgs 
COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


A Study of the Question in the Light of Experience. 
By General Sir IAN HAMILTON. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. not. 
_ The Times says :—“Sir Ian Hamilton’s memorandum bears a peculiar literary charm. But it reveals to us something more thay 
this, for we have here the judgment formed by an intellect quick to appreciate the varying conditions, ethriological as welj a 


political, that exist in Continental countries, and by a soldier whose professionalism is no barrier to a sympathetic appreciation of 
the unmilitary citizen’s outlook. Step by step he examines the problem as he sees it by the light of history and experience, ang 





logically he reaches the conception of an Imperial Defence as outlined in his final pages......Mr. Haldane has made a notable addition 
to current military literature, and one for which he is entitled to the gratitude of all.” 
The Army and Navy Gazette says:—“ This volume is one that all students of Imperial Defence will welcome...... Sir Tan has not 


been content with the examination, however thorough, of records. He has looked below the surface, has grasped the outlook of the 
intelligent though unmilitary citizen, and has dissected the causes, political and others, that make compulsory service even for the 
Territorial Army a different problem from that which obtains abroad. The whole memorandum is the work of a master of his 
subject, able to bring to the aid of his arguments a literary style of exceptional grace.” 


FEDERALISM AND HOME RULE. 


By “PACIFICUS.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


An introduction dealing with the present Political situation arising out of the breakdown of the Conference has been added. 
The argument of the writer is that changes in the Constitution ought not to be forced through like general legislation by the ordinary 
party machinery. He presses for a consideration of our Constitutional difficulties as a whole by a representative Convention to be 
immediately summoned and empowered to take into account the question of Home Rule and Local Self-Government as well as the 
question of the House of Lords. He also examines a new plan which under the name of Federal Home Rule has been referred to a 
good deal by various speakers and writers during the past few months, and shows wherein it differs from the forms of Home Rule 
which are associated with the name of Mr. Gladstone. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON, 








Fg led Soctland nd Teale” 224 Contraband Traffic in} 4 Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG. With 
Vol. 1.—-Ieoen the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
i secseaegs ts equane tne caggeciar of Uagaioan cite &b exstepeete 
Vol. II.—From 1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. iw. | sepa ol ese ge 
By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND. seo ectaad te cneliey Catal Gan ghtias to angettann tor to aie 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. on a grand scale, 
“We can scarcely conceive a more difficult task than writing an interesting “The author commands our attention and interest at once, the more 


history of a Public Department. Yet the book before us is both interestin because, amid all the welter of Napoleonic literature, his is the first attempt of 
and instructive. The authors have produced an exceedingly useful work, an the kind made in English, and the most thoroughgoing, as he claims, that has 
have shown the same judgment in selection as in the case of the first | been made atall...... He certainly brings to our notice and sets in relief a very 
volume,’’—Civil Service Gazette, curious series of facts, coincidences, aud conjectures,’’—Sunday Times. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN STORM AND SUNSHINE IN 
PEKING. SOUTH AFRICA. 


® ore 
“ng 6d. net With Mlustrations, square y 8vo, SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
ye : **Eleven years of ‘storm and sunshine’ in South Africa—the critical years 
“Mrs. Hooker has written one of the best, the most absorbing, and the | between 1893 and 1904—furnishes the materials, in the shape of narrative, 
most persona! accounts of the Siege of the Legations in Pekin yet published. | observation, and anecdote, which Miss Slaughter has shaped into a volume of 
......From first page to last it bears the stamp of sincerity, keen observation, | more than passing interest......She isa racy relater of her experiences, as well 
and shrewd humour.’’"—Daily Mail, as a keen observer of men and things.’’—Scotsman, 


SHANS AT HOME. ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
, ’ . A P By ALGERNON CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
Their Customs, Habits of Life, Industries, Folk-lore, Derived Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 1s able 
. : **What Robert Louis Stevenson, bent on ‘forming a style,’ did for the 
from a Fifteen Months’ Residence among them. By Mrs. | authors he admired, what all of us, bent on getting marks or escaping impos. 
“9 x y . . tions, did for Cicero or Virgil at school, that Mr. rnon Cecil has done, ha! 
LESLIE MILNE. With two Chapters on Shan History and | jn jest, half in earnest, for Carlyle, Swift, and Lamb... I Carlyle were to wal 
° 7 - a message from the Shades, we cannot imagine him as disagreeing in any poi 
Literature by the Rev. W.W. COCHRANE, With numerous with the Carlyle of Mr. Cecil. This well, tossed story, with its humour and 
Illus : x its humours, and its sudden gleams of serene and solemn beauty, has scarcely a 
lustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. page without something one would like to quote.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL|THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
LIFE. AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 




















The Soul of a People—The Calling of a Preacher—The By WILLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations. Vols. Il, 
Dedicated Lif s IV., and V. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. Complete sets, 5 vols, 
ica e. £2 2s. net. 
Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. R. B. The first two volumes of this great work, giving the record of the Society 
oon a from its foundation in 1804 down to 1854, were published in 1904 (price 2% 
HALDANE. Crown 8voe, 2s. 6d. net. ‘ net). These new volumes carry on the history to the present time. 
THE ANDERSONS. THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 
S. MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. 6s ’ 
. . : EL. 6s. 
“*The Andersons’ has upon us the effect almost of a work of Miss Austen, Miss MONTRESOR S NEW NOV 
possessing something of the same quick observation, the power of interesti: . a + 
us in domestic details, something, too, of the same firm Aaroad of otto “We have seldom to complain of the brevity of the modern novel, sto 
w If we turn oe + in arte nag “ay ence and —. should like to know more of Babctte...... Her virtues, to quote Miss Tavey, 
nere is no author who can more honestly recommended than iss : ‘ in? * 2 
Macnaughtan, and no book better worth reading than ‘ The Andersons.’ ”’ may not let her into heaven, but ‘they do go to make a pleasin’ ‘ome © 





—Daily Telegraph. earth.’ ’’—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, PRINTED IN THE RICCARDI FOUNT 
DESIGNED BY HERBERT P. HORNE, PUBLISHED BY PHILIP LEE 
WARNER, PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON.- FIRST ISSUES NOW READY: 
[This page is set in the Riccardi Press Types, with the exception of the lines in “italic.”} 


LE MORTE DARTHUR. The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table, by Sir Thomas Malory, Knt. The text of William Caxton in modernized 
spelling. With an engraved title-page, and 48 plates reproduced in colour by the 
Medici Process after the water-colourdrawings by W. Russell Flint. In Four Volumes, 
sold only in sets. Edition limited to soo numbered copies on Riccardi handmade 
paper ~ page 10} by 73 in.~ Michalet boards, paper label, canvas back, £10 10s. net the 
set; limp vellum, silk ties, gold lettering, £12 12s. net the set. Also 12 copies~1o for sale -~ 
printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, laced, gold lettering, silk ties, £63 
net the set. [Postage 6d. per volume. ] 

[Vol. lready, Vol. II Spring, Vols. III-[V, Autumn, ron. 

The greater part of the above work has already been subscribed. Early application is advisable 
from those still destring copies. 

“This edition softens and warms the noble simplicity of the type and page by the 
added charm of the illustrations. They are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour 
is admirable, and they express the sense of mystery, of magic for magic’s sake, which 
is a special note of Malory among all the Arthurian story-tellers. ... We have so 
often spoken of the merits of the Medici Process that it is needless to repeat our praise 
of the results obtained. . . . This edition of Malory will add alike to Mr. Flint’s re- 
putation and that of the Riccardi Press.”~ The Athenzeum. 

QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. Reprinted after the Oxford text. 
1,000 copies, printed in blue and black, on Riccardi handmade paper-page 9} by 6}in.~- 
Michalet boards, 16s. net; limp vellum, £1 5s. net. Also 16 copies~15 for sale- printed on 
vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. net- very fewremain. [Postage sd. 

Also about Easter 1911 will be ready CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CAR- 
MINA. 1,ooocopies printed on paper, uniform withthe“ Horace,” price £1 netin boards, 
£1 11s. 6d. net in limp vellum; also 15 copies on vellum, £21 net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON'’S. Reprinted after the Author- 
ized Version. With 10 plates reproduced in colour by the Medici Process after the 
water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint. 500 copies on Riccardi handmade paper 
~page 10} by73 in.~ Michalet boards, £2 2s. net; limpvellum, £2 12s. 6d. net. [Postage ad. 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. In the translation 
of George Long. With 12 plates reproduced in colour by the Medici Process after the 
water-colours by W. Russell Flint. 500 copies on Riccardi handmade paper~1o} by 
7} in. - Michalet boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. [Postage 5d. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA. From the“ Decameron” of Boccaccio. In the trans- 
lation of J. M. Rigg. 500 copies on handmade paper ~ page 9} by 63 in. ~ Michalet grey 
wrapper, sewn silk, 5s. net [Postage 1}d.]; limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. [Postage 3d. 

Of the three last-named volumes, 15 copies were printed on vellum. These are all sold, but the 
Publisher will be pleased to forward ingutries to Booksellers who may still have copies to place. 
A FEW PRESS OPINIONS ON THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS: 

“Mr. Horne’s type is one of extraordinary brilliance and legibility. . .. There is no 
doubt that this fount of type is one of the best ever cut.”- The Athenaeum. 

“A magnificent edition. A model of grace and distinction.”~ The Oxford Magazine. 

“A beautiful edition; nearly, or really, perfect."-The Saturday Review. 

“Rarer than a black swan~a perfectly printed book.”-The Times of India. 

“The Riccardi Press has enriched us with . . . perfectly printed books. . . . Well 
worthy of comparison with the best work of Morris.”~ The Pall Mall Gazette. 

*,* Prospectuses of all or of individual Volumes will be sent post free to any address on request, 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd. 
38, Albemarle Street [removing about 15th January 1911 to 7, Grafton Street], London, W 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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“No participant in the present controversy should con- 
sider hii if petent Ke he has read this book.” 


—WESTERN MAIL. 
SECOND CHAMBERS. 
By J. A.R. MARRIOTT. 8vo, 5s. net. 


“We have not seen elsewhere a more lucid exposition of the genesis, develop- 
ment, and functions of our own House of Lords, nor a more temperate and 
practical scheme for adapting it to modern conditions.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“A brilliant analysis of the English Constitution in all its aspects...... An 
admirable book for thinking men to study at this crisis in public affairs; it may 
well be called the primer of the situation.’’—Daily Mai, 


TUDOR AND STUART PROCLAMATIONS 
1485-1714. Calendared by R. STEELE under the direction 
of the EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T. 2 vols. royal 4to, 
£5 5s. net. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE IN 
ENGLAND. 
An Account of the Literary Relations of England and Francein 
the Sixteenth Century. By SIDNEY LEE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Lee's parallels are mostly convincing. He has paid attention to the 
caveats of former critics and toned down some of the extremer views originally 
deduced from sonnet-likenesses. Nearly all his illustrations have a certain 
interest. But they form a very small part of the erudition which goes to the 
confection of the present work, a notable credit to English scholarship.” 


—Times, 
SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. 
Samuel Johnson: The Leslie Stephen Lecture—On the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of Johnson's Birth —Johnson without 
Boswell—Johnson on Shakespeare—Early Lives of the Poets— 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets) By WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo, 


5a. net, 
** We find an interpretation to send us glowing to the text in search of quite 
new discoveries,’’—Times, 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS 

OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
English Place-Names, HENRY BRADLEY—On the Present 
State of English Pronunciation, ROBERT BRIDGES— 
Browning, W. P. KER—Blind Harry's “ Wallace,” GEORGE 
NEILSON—Shakespeare and the Grand Style, GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY—Some Suggestions about Bad Poetry, EDITH 
SICHEL—Carlyle and his German Masters, C, E. VAUGHAN, 
Collected by A. C. BRADLEY, 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Chosen and Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. In 
Two Editions, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net ; feap. 8vo, on Oxford 
India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, Also in leather 
bindings, 

** A fine work admirably performed.”’—Irish Times. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, A.D. 1250-1900. 
Chosen and Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
1096 pages. In Two Editions, crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ; 
fcap. 8vo, on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
Also in leather bindings. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH 
VERSE, XIlI-XIX. CENTURY. 
Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS, Fcap. 8vo, 6a, net; 
on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN 
VERSE, Xill-XIX. CENTURY. 
Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Fcap, 8vo, 6s. net ; 
on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN GREECE. 
Introduction by Sir J. RENNELL RODD. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 
Selected by G. H, WOLLASTON, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net, 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
8vo. Vol. I. (Minor Poems), Edited by E. DE SELINCOURT. 
103.61. net. Vols, I] and III. (“The Faerie Queene"), Edited 
by J.C. SMITH. 18s, net, 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF FELICITY. 
Now first printed from an MS. in the British Museum. Edited 
by H. I. BELL. Crown 8vo, bound in Stamped Paper, imita- 
ting the Binding of the Tudor Period, 5s. net. 

(New Volume Tudor and Stuart Library.) 


LETTERS BY EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY 
Mostly Unpublished, Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 





The Oxford Poets. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d.; on Oxford India 
Each contains a Photogravure Portrait frora ba, 


NEW VOLUMES. 
DRYDEN. Edited by J. SARGEAUNT, 
MOORE. 


Edited by A. D. GODLEY., 


A BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. 
Edited by R. M. LEONARD. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Translated by CARY. With 109 Illustrations by FLaxway 
The above may also be had in the Oxford Editions of 
Standard Authors /rom 2s. each, also the Sollowing ; 


DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
With 55 Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK and STOTHARD. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH VERSE 
Impressions by W. STEBBING. In 2 vols. :—Vol, I. Chaucer 
to Burns, Vol, Il. Wordsworth to Tennyson. 


Oxford Library of Prose & Poetry. 


Uniform Volumes, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d, net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CLOUGH’S POEMS, including “ Ambarvalia” and 
the First Edition of “The Bothie.” Edited by H. §, MILFORD, 


SHELLEY’S POEMS OF 1820. 


JEFFREY’S LITERARY CRITICISM, 
Edited by D, NICHOL SMITH. 


CHARLES READE’S A GOOD FIGHT 


(The First Version of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth”). With 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
With a General Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE, Intro. 
ductory Studies of the several Plays by E. DOWDEN, and » 
Note by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON upon the special 
typographical features of this edition. Vols. I. to III. now 
ready. On ordinary or thin paper, cloth, 1s. net; Sultan-red 
leather, 1s. 6d. net. New Volumes in the World's Classics, 


THE TRIPLED CROWN. 
A Book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the age of six 
to sixteen, Chosen and Arranged by three of that age. Feap, 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net ; on Oxford India paper, 4s. 6d. net. 

Pali Mall Gazette.—‘* Whoever they are, these three little editors must be 
people of singularly happy taste in reading, and a charming honesty in their 
way of sticking to their joint opinions. We have not met a book so eminent} 
young in spirit and in form for many a day, and we look to see the little 
make headway where so many works of higher pretensions perish unlamented.” 


BOLOGNA : its History, Antiquities, and Art 
By EDITH E. COULSON JAMES. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Spectator.—* The book is as learned as it is charming, and future Italian 

travellers who neglect to read it will be sinning against their own best interests,” 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 
By MARK RUTHERFORD. Second Edition, Enlarged 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


MORE PAGES FROM A JOURNAL 


By the Same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 43. 6d. net. 

** What sad colouring! What melancholy themes!’ is the first thought his 
writings suggest. ‘How consoling! how inspiring!’ the second. When Mark 
Rutherford’s readers have struck this deep note of cheerful reflection, and have 
fallen in love with his simple and entirely beautiful and satisfying style, they 
are never likely to leave him. He becomes to them something more than a 
writer, or rather he gains a place in their affections akin to that which we know 
that Wordsworth possessed for his early admirers.’’—Nation, 


NEW OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Nonpareil 1é6mo. Central Column Reference Bible. Clarendon 

Type. Size 6} by 44 inches. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; in leather 

bindings, from 2s, 6d. net; on Oxford India paper, from. 4a net. 

“A singularly attractive edition.......The type is beautifully clear, For 
lightness and compactness it would be difficult to beat.’’—Guardian, 


THE HOLY BIBLE. RED LETTER EDITION. 
With the Old Testament prophecies concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ, His Messianic dignity and redeeming work, printed in 
red letters. The words of the Lord Jesus Christ, as recorded 
in the New Testament also printed in red letters. Such Ol 
Testament passages as are cited or alluded to by the Lord Jesus 
Christ indicated by the sign »% in red. 

Minion 16mo, Central Column References. Clarendon Typ* 
Size 7} by 5inches, In leather bindings, from 4s. 6d. net; 0a 
Oxford India paper, from 8s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 








| With the WORDS OF OUR LORD PRINTED IN RED. 
Minion 32mo, From Is. net ; on Oxford India paper, from 2s. 3d, 





Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) post-free on application. 
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